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PREFACE. 



There are, m my parish, several intelligent 
and promising lads, m whose welfare I feel a 
very deep interest. I thought of preparing a 
course of Saturday afternoon lectures for them^ 
upon the formation of character, and accordmgly 
delivered one. Upon reflection, however, it 
seemed to me that there were thousands of boys 
in our land, of about the same age, who needed 
instruction especially appropriate to their period 
of life ; hence the School-Boy. I have endeav- 
ored to guide my readers to such regions of 
thought as should stimulate the mmd and task 
its powers. This book is not intended merely 
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to affi)rd entertamment for children, but, by 
manly thought and expression, to elevate the 
intelligent and vigorcrus mind. 

John S. C. Abbott. 

RoxBURT, Jiprilf 1839. 
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THE SCHOOL-BOY. 



CHAPTER I. 



STUDY. 



A PEW years ago, there was, in the city of 
Boston, a portrait painter, whose name was Mr. 
Copley. He did not succeed very well in his 
business, and conduded to go to England, to 
try his fortunes there. He had a little son, 
whom he took with him, whose name was John 
Singleton Copley. 

John was a very studious boy, and made such 
rapid progress in his studies, that his fkther sent 
him to college. There he applied himself so 
closely to his books, and became so distinguished 
a scholar, that his instructors predicted that he 
would make a very eminent man. 

After he graduated, he studied law. And 
when he entered upon the practice of his^ pro- 
fession, his mind was so richly stored with infor- 
mation, and so highly disciplined by his previous 
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diligence, that he ahnost immediately attained 
celebrity. One or two causes of very great 
importance being intrusted to him, he managed 
them with so much wisdom and skill, as to 
attract the admiration of the whole British na- 
tion. 

The king and his cabinet, seeing what a 
learned man he was, and how much influence 
he had acquired, felt it to be important to secure 
his services for the government They there- 
fore raised him from one post of honor to 
another, till, at last, he was created Lord High 
Chancellor of England — the very highest post 
of honor to which any subject can attain ; so 
that John Singleton Copley is now Lord Lynd- 
hurst. Lord High Chancellor of England. 
About sixty years ago, he was a little boy in 
Boston. His father was a poor portrait painter, 
hardly able to get his daily bread. Now, John 
is at the head of the nobility of England ; one 
of the most distinguished men in talent and 
power, in the House of Lords, and regarded 
with reverence and respect by the whole civil- 
ized world. This is the reward of industry. 
The studious boy becomes the useful and re- 
jected man. 

Had John S. Copley spent his school-boy days 
in idleness, he would probably have passed his 
manhood in poverty and shame. But he studied 



in dchool, when other boys were idle ; he studied 
in college, when other young men were wasting 
their time; he even adopted for his motto 
" Ultra pergere,^* {Press onward,) — and how 
rich has been his reward ! 

You, my young friends, who open this book, 
are now laying the foundation for your future 
life* You are every day, at school, deciding 
the question, whether you will be useful and 
respected in life, or whether your manhood 
shall be past in mourning over the follies of 
misspent boyhood. 

I am confident that if, when I was a boy at 
school, some good book had been placed in my 
hand, to show me the importance of the im- 
provement of time, and to warn me against the 
dangers of youth, it would have been of very 
great service to me. 

I can now look back upon my childhood. I 
can remember how I felt when a boy at school, 
and can sympathize with school-boys in their 
temptations and their dangers. 

I have consequently written, for school-boys, 
this book, hoping and praying that it may guide 
you to such an improvement of your time, and 
to the formation of such a character, as will 
make you useful and happy while you live and 
after you die. 

When boys are told that their success in fti- 
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ture life depends almost entirely upon the im- « 
provement they make in school, they do not 
really believe it. They do not, at once, see the 
connection between the studies they are pursu* i, 
ing, and their prosperity in any business, in 
which they may afterwards engage. But you 
may depend upon it, that the only way in which 
you can become respected and useful as jpen, 
is to be studious as boys. If you are idle in 
school, thinking only of your ball, and ^ your, 
hoop, and your kite ; if you thus was^ your 
school-boy years in indolence and in play^hen i 
you become a man you will be ignorant and 
weak minded* You will not be respected by *^ 
your fellow-men. In all probability, you will "^ 
not be successful in any business in which ]^ou 
may engage, and you will live and die in pov- *'' 
erty and obscurity. 

Your parents have lived long enough in the 
world to know this. They have seen what be-; *^ 
comes of idle school-boys. Some of them be- 
come poor sailors, without home or friends. 
They wander over the ocean, living in the dis- -** 
mal forecastle of a ship, exposed to driving 
storms and drenching rains, till they die, and 
the deep ocean becomes their grave. They can- «, 
not rise to take command of a ship, and thus to 
acquire property so as to obtain a future home 
on land, beeause they are so ignorant, and have ^ 
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been s6 long accustomed to habits of idleness. 
And thus they live and die, poor, friendless, 
comfortless sailors. Others remain at home; 
but they have no influence over their fellow-men. 
They are not respected. In all probability, they 
live in poverty, and at last die, with few to 
mourn their loss. 

TS^ur parents see this, and that . you may not 
thus iive and die, they purchase hooks for you, 
and obtain a teacher, and send you to school. 
And every day you pass in diligent study tends 
to promote your usefulness and your happiness 
through the whole of your future life. It gives 
manliness and energy to your mind, and it pre- 
pares you successfully to grasp all the great 
eyofcems of the business world. If, on the 
othdr hand, you neglect these privileges, and 
spend your time in idleness, you incur a loss 
which you never can retrieve ; you darken your 
prospects for happiness through all the years of 
your manhood; you will be less respected an4 
successful and influential as a man. 

Henry and Carlos are studying geography, 
Henry is deeply interested in the study. He 
reads of Europe, of Asia, of Africa, of America* 
He learns where the lion roars, and where the 
orange and the cocoa-nut grow. He learns 
where the Arab gallops over the desert of sand, 
on fais beautiful and light-footed horse. He 
2 
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karns where cities of ciyilization rise in theif 
q>lendor; where wealth and refinement spread 
their richest charms, and where the savage 
prowls through the forest, and makes the soli- 
tudes of the wilderness echo with his shouts. 
His mind is str^igthened by these instructions. 
He loves to let his imagination roam at will^ 
among the majestic mountains, and along the 
vast rivers of this wonderful world. He be- 
comes thus, more of a man — less of a. boy. 
His increasing intelligence shines in hiff fece. 
His instructor, his parents,, and alt his friends 
regard him with affection and esteem. And his 
own consciousness that he is making intellectual 
advances, animates him and makes him happy. 

But Carlos is passing his time in indolence, 
an idle, mischievous boy. He has neglected 
his studies so long, that his very countenance 
looks dull and stupid. He feels guilty and de- 
graded, and is ashamed to look any one frankly 
in the face. At one time»' you may see him in 
school, nodding on his bench, half asleep. By- 
and-by he wakes up, and with his knife begins to 
whittle out a fly-cage in his bench, or is disgust- 
ingly employed in making paper balls to throw 
about the room. 

Carlos's father wishes to get him into busi- 
ness, and he goes to a merchant in the city to 
see if he will take him into his store, as a clerk. 
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h is a fine situation. The young man who ob- 
tains it, and is faithful, has the prospect of being, 
in a few years, a partner in the firm, with the 
opportunity of securing to himself all that is 
comfortable in life — of taking a high stand in 
society — of being a man of usefulness, and in- 
fluence, and respectability. 

The merchant replies to Carlos's father, «* I 
will make inquiries respecting your son, and if 
I find him to be such a boy as we want, I shall 
be very happy to take him." 

He then goes to Carlos's teacher and says to 
him, " I have had an application firom Carlos's 
fiEither to take his son into my store, as a clerk. 
I want an active, intelligent, industrious boy, 
and if you can recommend Carlos to me as 
such a lad, I shall be glad to take him." 

" Why, sir," says the teacher, " I am sorry to 
say any thing against any one of my pupils, but 
I t^annot conscientiously recommend Carlos. 
The^ fact Is, he will never do for you at all. He 
is a very dull and unfaithfiil boy. I have done 
every thing in my power to stimulate him to 
study, but it is all in vain. He is idle and mis- 
chievous, and unless there is soon a thorough 
change in his character, I fear that he will 
neyer be good for any thing. 

-*^But there is Henry; he is a boy of very 
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.unusual promise. If you can get him, sir, yoa 
will have one in whose fidelity and industry you 
can place implicit reliance. There is not a 
more diligent and intelligent lad in my school." 

" Can he write a good hand ? " inquires the 
merchant. 

"Very good indeed," replies the teacher ; " he 
has been very careful about his writing, and has 
made wonderful improvement. Stop a moment, 
and I will show you his writing-book." 

" Does he know jnuch about arithmetic 1 " 
inquires the merchant " We want a boy that 
is pretty quick at figures." 

"Yes," replies the teacher, "he is an excel- 
lent mathematician. He has gone through the 
double rule of three, and, for a boy of his age, 
I do not know of any one who understands 
arithmetic better." 

"Well, how is he," continues the merchant, 
" in geography ? We have transactions with al- 
most all parts of the world, and it is very desira- 
ble that the boy we take, should know something 
about the various places with which we are 
connected." 

" He is at the head of his class in that study," 
replies the teacher. " He will answer now al- 
most every question in Woodbridge's large 
Geography." 
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•' He is just the boy we want, then. But I 
"wish Carlos would do, for his father first ap- 
plied for the situation. But you think he will 
not answer, do you ? " 

" I am confident he would not," replies the 
teaicher. ** I am sorry to say so, but it is out of 
the question. Why, here is his writing-book. 
Just look at it. See the blots and scrawh. And 
as to arithmetic, he actually does not know the 
multiplication table. And in geography, and 
particularly in spelling, he is very backward in- 
deed.»* 

"Well, I am sorry for him," says the mer- 
chant. ** These idle boys little know how they 
are ruining themselves." He then goes home, 
and writes the following note to Carlos's father : 

" Dear Sir, 

"I find, upon inquiry, that your son 
will not answer our purpose. I regret very 
much, on his account, that it is so ; but we must 
have a boy who writes a good hand, who can 
«pell correctly, and who thoroughly understands 
arithmetic and geography. As Carlos is partio 
(olarly deficient in all these respects, he can be of 
&o service whatever in our store. 

Yours respectfully, 
B* M« 

^ BontoHfJan, 1,1 
2* 
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The merchant then calk upon Henry's fathefy 
and says to him, 

" I have come to inquire if we can get your 
son to be a clerk in our store. We want a good 
boy, and are disposed to do well by him. There 
are enough boys to be had, such as they ar^ ; 
but I have been to the school, and have received 
such an account of Henry that I am. satbfied 
that he is just such ^ boy as we need." 

The father replies, ♦* There is no situation I 
can think pf, thajt I should prefer, for my son, 
to that you now offer him. But I feel rather 
reluctant to take Jhim from school just now. He 
is very much interested in his studies, and is, I 
believe, making rapid progress. And yet the 
situation you offer him is so very desirable a 
one, that I feel much hesitation in declin- 
mg it." 

" We j&nd no difficulty," continues the mer- 
chant, " in getting a boy. There are hundreds 
to be had. But a really good boy is one of the 
most scarce articles in the market I am satis- 
fied that your son Henry will make a first-rate 
man. He is the very person we want. And 
though there are many gentlemen who would be 
glad to put their sons into our store without any 
compensation, we will give your son his board. 
And I will take special pains that he may have 
some time for his studies. In a few years I 
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shall wish to retire from- active businessi and if 
Henry continues faithful, as I doubt not he wUl, 
we shall be very glad then to take him in as a 
partner." 

Henry goes into the store an active, re- 
spected, happy boy. Carlos continues to mope 
and doze over his books at school, eating ap- 
ples behind his desk, cutting fly-cages» and. 
throwing paper balls. 

A few years pass away, and Henry becomes 
an honoraUe and influential merchant. He sees 
a ragged handcartman in the street, and gives 
him a shilling to carry a package of goods to 
the wharf. The voice of . the handcartm^ 
sounds familiar to him, and as he looks him in 
the face, he detects the features of idle, lazy 
Carlos. 

This is the tendency of idleness and industry, 
ttie world over. He who is neglecting his stud- 
ies at school, is putting a dog upon himsdf 
which will fetter him as long as he lives. Every 
day that he is idle, every hour in which he is 
indolent, is exerting an influence to retard his 
pr^^erity through the whole of his life. It 
mi|tters not in what business he may afterwards 
engage — the idle school-boy will always have 
occasion, in manhood, to regret his wasted 
time. 

If you enter one of the learned prefessioBS, acr 
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a clergyman/ a lawyer, a physician, -you can 
never regain \ the hours lost in school. You 
will always he less respected and less successful 
than you othet^wise would have heen. If you 
become a merchant,^ you will hare a weaker 
mind, and a more feeble judgment. Your 
standing in the mercantile comqiunity willibe 
lower than it woul^ have been, had you im- 
proved the period of your youth. If you be- 
come a farmer, you will ^nd yourself less quali- 
fied to understand and appreciate improvements 
made in agricultural science ; your land will be 
more poorly tilled, and your influence over the 
schools and in the general business of the town 
will be diminished in consequence of the mis- 
improvement of your school-boy days. 

Youth is the time for study. We have then 
nothing else to do but to learn. But in after 
life there are ten thousand cares and duties 
pressing upon us, which render it almost impos- 
sible to repair the injury of a neglected educa- 
tion. If you, my young reader, would be a 
useful man, you must be a studious boy. If you 
would be successful and happy in the business 
of life, you must improve your time in school. 

Consider for a moment the consequence of 
neglecting the one study of arithmetic. Every 
day, in after life, you will have money becoming 
doe to jou, or which you must pay away. Even 
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in your own private concerns, your accounts 
will be much involved, and it will require no 
inconsiderable expertness at figures to do justice 
to others .and save yourself from loss. Every 
load of wood you buy ; every pound of flour, or 
sugar, or meat you purchase, will put to th^ test 
your powers ss an arithmetician. If you enter 
into employment in a store, or in a bank ; in a 
stage-office, or at a rail-road depot;* if you 
become a mechanic or a farmer, you will ccnqh 
tinually have occasion for a skilful use of fig* 
ures. And if you do not now, every day, study 
diligently in school, and try to become a good 
scholar, you will have cause to regret it as loag 
as you live. 

And so it is with every other study you purspe 
at school — with writing, reading, spelling, geog- 
raphy, and grammar. Are you willing, when 
you become a man, to write such a miserable 
scrawl, that hardly any one can read it, and that 
the person to whom you write shall laugh at 
your ignorance, as he finds half the words mis- 
spelled ? Are you willing to be so ignorant of 
gramn^ar, that, when you talk with well-instructed 
men, they shall see th^t you are a poor ignorant 
creature, and do not know how to talk, even in 
your own language 1 Are you willing to be so 

* Pronounced depo. 
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ignorant of geography, as to know almost noth- 
ing about this world in which you dwell, and to 
expose yoursdf to the ridicule of doing some- 
thing as preposterous as sending a cargo of 
skates to the West Indies, or warming pans to 
Ceylon, or furs to the North- West coast ? 

Boys who are studying the Latin and Greek 
languages often get the impression that a knowl- 
edge of these languages will do them no good, 
fbr perhaps they do not intend to enter any of 
the learned professions ; or, if it is their intention 
to become lawyers, physicians, or clergymen, 
they think it will not be any very serious disad- 
vuitage tQ them, if they are not good Latin 
and Greek scholars. 

Whatever may be your pursuit in future life, 
a knowledge of the learned languages will be 
of immense benefit to you. If you are a farm- 
er, a merchant, or a mechanic, it will make 
you a more respectable and influential man* 
You will be able to talk better, to write better, 
to think better. The refinement and the vigor 
it will add to your mind, will even increase 
the intelligent expression of your countenance. 

When you become a man, you will often have 
occasion to express your sentiments in the com- 
pany of other intelligent men. You may be one 
of the school committee; you may be one of the 
selectmen of the town. You may be drawn as 
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a juryman, and may be called to deliberate, in 
the jur]F-room, in cases in which life or death 
are dependent upon your persuasions. In town- 
meeting, you will often wish to oppose, or advo- 
cate, some public measure. And as a member 
of the church of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, in conference with your Christian breth- 
ren, your voice must often be heard in prayer, 
and in urging your brethren onward to the gr-eat 
work of the world's redemption. 

If you are acquainted with the learned lan- 
guages, words will come far more readily to 
your lips. You will be able to express yourself 
with more correctness, and fluency, and force. 
The propriety of your expressions will give 
weight to your sentiments. You will be listened 
to with a degree of respect which you could 
not possibly secure if your thoughts were 
uttered in ill-chosen words and ungrammatical 
phrases. ' 

A large proportion of the words in the Eng- 
lish language are derived from the Latin and 
Greek languages. You can hardly read a parar 
graph in a newspaper without meeting with 
many words which were taken from the Latin or 
the Greek. And consequently some degree of 
^quaintance with these languages is indispen- 
sably necessary to a thorough acquaintance with 
jour own mother tongue. All treatises upoa 
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the sciences and the arts are filled with Latin 
and Grwek words. Who can fiilly understand 
chemistry, or astronomy, or electricity, or bota- 
ny, without some acquaintance with the language 
of the •ancient Greeks and Romans ? Almost 
every constellation and star in the heavens has 
a Latin or Greek name. Almost every flower 
that blooms, or shrub that grows, has a Latin 
name. The boy who is spending his time in 
idleness, because he thinks the ancient languages 
will be of no service to him, is withering the 
right arm of his mind's strength. He will have 
cause to lament it for his whole life. No matter 
in what business he intends hereafter to engage, 
he will fmd that even a slight acquaintance with 
the Latin and the Greek will be of immense 
admntage to him. The motto of almost every 
state in the Union is Latin. In Maine, it is 
" Dirigo ; '* in Massachusetts, " E Pluribus 
Unum." Even the "omnibus," rattling over 
the pavementS) found its name in the Latin 
classics. 

And those of you who are preparing to enter 
college, and are looking forward to one of the 
learned professions for the busiiless of life, can 
hardly imagine how important a thorough ac* 
quaintance with the dead languages will be to 
you. 

What can a physician do without an acquaint* 
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ance with the Latin, vrh&a iJmost every bone, 
and nerve, and muscle, of the human frame, and 
ahnost every article of medicine^ has a Latin 
name ? How can a lawyer succeed in his pro- 
fession, if ignorant of these languages, when 
Latin terms and phrases are scattered through 
almost every law book he reads 1 And how can 
a minister be faithful as a preacher of the gos- 
pel, if he cannot read the Greek Testament, and 
if all the iiivaluable commentaries written in 
the Latin language are sealed books to him 1 

There never was a more gross delusion than 
that into which many boys fall, in imagining 
that it is not of much iipportance to understand 
the languages. And when, instead of applying 
all the energies of your minds tp the pages of 
Virgil and Cicero, you spend your school hours 
in idleness, or in reluctant study, you are doing 
much to destroy all prospect of success in future 
life. 

And do not think that it will require less sell^ 
denial hereafter, to resist indolence and the love 
of play, than it now does. If you now acquire 
habits of idleness, it will be almost impossible 
to overcome them. Your future success in life 
depends very much upon the habits of study you 
now acquire. 

And besides, the time you can have for con« 
Btant study is inery rapidly pasnng away. Soon 
3 
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your time will be all oceapied by basinets, and 
yoor mind filled with the perplexities and cares 
of life. When you awake in the morning, yoa 
must go immediately to the toil of the day. And 
you will return home at night, so exhausted with 
labor, that it will be almost impossible for you 
to jq)ply your mind to study. If you are ever to 
know any thing about arithmetic, grammar^ 
writing, and geography, now is your time to 
learn. If you do not wish to be an ignorant 
man — so ignorant that you can have no influ- 
ence over your fellow-men — so ignorant 9s to 
have all situations of profit and respectability 
shut against you, you must diligently improve 
your time now. 

Again, I beg you to consider, what business 
can an ignorant man do ? He can dig clams ; 
he can shovel mud from the docks, or dig rail- 
roads and canals ; he can be a common sulor, 
clothed in rags and daubed with tar, and spend 
his life in the dirty forecastle of a ship. 

Are you willing to live so, with no refined 
friends, with no pleasant home, and cheerful 
fireside 1 Are you willing to live a ragged and 
houseless wanderer, with none to love you, or 
care for you 1 But so, in all probability, you 
must live, if you pass your youth in idleness. 
There is no post of respectability, or of profit, 
to which you can attain without education. If 
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you would be the captain of a ship, or a clerk 
in a counting-room, or an engineer upon a rail- 
road, or a skil^ mechanic, or a respectable 
former, you must have learning. And the better 
your education, the better you will be prepared 
to discharge any of these duties. 

About twenty years ago, there was a boy in 
school, whose name I will call Harlo. He was 
twelve years old. He had naturally a good mind, 
and might have made a good scholar. But he 
was idle in the extreme. Sometimes you would 
see him asleep in school, and sometimes in mis- 
chief, trying to disturb the studies of others. 
If you looked into his desk, you would find it 
cluttered with acorn shells and apple parings. 
He would ^end more time in school in catch- 
ing flies, and whittling out cages for them, than 
m all his studies. His instructor did every 
thing in his power to induce him to study, but 
all in vain. This idle boy used to say, that he 
cared nothing about his books, for he intended 
to be a sailor, and it was not necessary for a 
sailor to be a scholar. A few years passed rap- 
idly away, and the time came for him to leave 
school. He had learned nothing. In fact, he 
had done worse than learn nothing* for he ao- 
quired such habits of idleness, and thus had so 
enfeebled the energies of his mind, that it would 
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be hardly posnble for him in after life to change 
them* 

His father, seeing that he was throwing away 
his time, and that he was deriving no possible 
advantage from going to school, took him away, 
and obtained a situation for him as a cabin boy, 
on board a coasting vessel. Here poor Harlo 
had hard times. He had to sweep the cabin, 
and be a waiter for the cook, and run at the 
bidding of every sailor on board. He had the 
poorest food to eat, and the unfeeling sailors 
would often drive him about with oaths and 
blows. They would make him climb the 
shrouds, and, when he was almost terrified to 
death, with fear of falling from the giddy height, 
they would shake the shrouds, and shout, in 
cruel and boisterous laughter, at his terror. 
Poor Harlo had no bed to sleep upon. Whwi 
night came, he wrapped himself in a dirty blan- 
ket, and lay down in his berth in the close and 
smoky cabin. Frequently, as he thought of 
home and his hard lot, he cried himself to 
sleep. But there poor Harlo was. There 
seemed to be no help for him. He could not 
get into any other business, because he was so 
ignorant After going to sea several years, as a 
common sailor, and finding that he had not 
enough education to rise from that low condi- 
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and study arithmetic and navigation. He was 
then more than twenty years old, a full-grown 
man. But he found that he had so long in- 
dulged himself in indolence, that he could not 
«pply his mind ; and, after a month or two of 
unavailing effort, he gave up in despair, and re- 
turned to face the storms and tempests of the 
ocean, ** before the mast" O, how bitterly did 
he lament that he did not improve his school- 
boy days ! for then he might have been the cap- 
tain of a ship, instead of a poor sailor, and 
might have acquired property to have a pleasant 
home on shore. But now he must probably work 
hard, and be poor till he dies, and is buried in 
the ocean. 

Thus his being idle during the few years 
he went to school, is the occasion of poverty 
and sorrow during his whole life. 

Tou, my young reader, are now enjoying the 
rich privileges of your school-boy days. Your 
parents or friends are making great efforts to 
give you the best advantages, that you may be 
well instructed, and thus be prepared for future 
usefulness and happiness. Your teachers are 
doing every thing in their power, to secure your 
progress in your studies. You sometimes speak 
unkincfly of your teachers, and think they deal 
hardly with you, because they insist upon your 
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Studying diligently and committing your lessons 
well. 

They do this because they love yoQ) and wish 
to see you hereafter respected and h^^py. They 
know that if you are idle now, it will be a terri- 
ble calamity to you till you die. And you 
should ever remember that your teacher is one 
of your best friends and benefactors. Ton 
should always speak of him with respect and 
affection. And if you will resolve to improve 
diligently your time, to resist the temptation 
which idle boys will hold out to you, your hoars 
will glide away pleasantly in school, you will 
daily increase in knowledge, and as long as you 
live, you will rejoice that you were a sladioiifl 
school-boy. 

The emperor Alexander, of Rusna, wlien a 
youth, had an instructor by the name of La 
Harpe. He was exceedingly attached to him« 
and always went to him, as his best friend, for 
advice. 

Alexmder ascended the throne of Russia 
when he wu but twenty-four years of age. He 
wrote then several letters to his respected teach- 
er. Oiteof them was thus: — 

** My dear Friend, 

I feel the load of my responai* 
bility. I feel how incompetent my youth and 
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inexperience are to wield the sceptre of such 
an empire. All that I «an hope is, that I may 
be guided by the precepts you have taught me. 
I pray you, if you ever find me departing fi-om 
them, to remind me of them. Do not wait for 
me to send for you ; this I shall probably not 
do, when I ilct in opposition to them ; but vnrite 
to me, come to me, to recall me fi-om my errors." 

It is very observable that nearly all great men 
have highly respected and loved their instructors. 
In many cases, as in that of Alexander, an at- 
tachment has been formed, between the in- 
structor and the pupil, which has lasted for life. 
When yon see a youth manifesting this affec- 
tion towards one, who guides hhn in the paths 
of knowledge, you may be pretty sure that he 
has a great mind, and that he will make a dis- 
tinguished man. 



CHAPTER II. 

CONSCISNTIOUSNESS. 

A SHOET time ago, a clergyman was talking 
with me, in my study, and he took up a book, 
called an Encyclopadia. Turning over the 
pages, he happened to turn to the name of Levi 
Parsons. Perhaps the young reader knows that 
Levi Parsons was one of the most distinguished 
missionaries of the American Board. He went 
to Jerusalem, and preached the gO£^l there* 
He then went to Alexandria, in Egypt, where he 
died a very happy death. 

Said the gentleman, as he read the name, 
Levi Parsons, '* I used to know him very well. 
When he was a little boy, about ten years old, 
we went to Leicester Academy together. I can 
remember perfectly how he then looked, and 
how he used to be dressed. When we left 
school, for a great many years I heard nothing 
about him. I could not learn whether he was 
living or dead. At last, when I had grown up to 
manhood, and was settled in the ministry, in the 
interior of the state of New York, one day a 
gentleman called upon me, as an agent of the 
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American Board, and wished to present the 
cause of missions to my congregation. He 
introduced himself as Mr. Parsons. 

" In the course of conversation, it occurred 
to me that he might be the same person whom 
I had known as a little boy in Leicester Acad-^ 
emy." 

" Did you ever go to Leicester Academy 1 " 
said L 

" Yes," he replied, " nearly fifteen years ago, 
I was there a short time." 

*'I knew you then," said the genUeman, 
*< very well ; and if you had looked now as you 
then did, I should have known you at once. I 
have often felt very desirous to know what had 
become of you, and have made many inquiries, 
but could never learn where you were." 

«* Why," said Mr. Parsons, " did you feel so 
much interest in me 1 " 

" Because," said the gendeman, " you were 
then the most conscientious boy I ever knew, 
and I felt greatly interested to know what kind 
of a man such a boy would make.'^ 

" Well," said Mr. Parsons, " if I am a Chris- 
tian now, I think I was then. I am not aware 
of any importSMit change in my character, since 
that time. And though I had not then a sus- 
picion that I was a Christian, so far as I can 
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judge, if I am now governed by Christian mo- 
tives, I then was." 

This anecdote interested me very much, b^ 
cause it came in confirmation of my whole 
experi^CQ, that the conscientious hoy is a 
Christian. 

I never knew a boy or a girl who was consci* 
entious, who seemed really desirous of doing 
that which was right, who did not, in mature 
years, give evidence of pi^y, and become an 
active and useful Christian. In fact, there can 
be no better evidence of the piety of a child, or 
of a man, than conscientiousness. If a boy is 
sincerely desirous of doing that which his con- 
science tells him to be duty; if this be his 
habitual frame of mind, exhibited at home and 
at school, with parents, with teachers, with play- 
mates, we want no better evidence, nay, we 
want no other evidence, that he is a child of 
God. With this disposition he will pray for 
guidance ; he will read the Bible with a humble 
and teachable spirit, and, conscious of his many 
failings, he will be penitent for sin, and seek 
the aid of the Holy Spirit to resist temp- 
tation. 

Does any boy ask. How am I to serve the 
Savior 7 I reply. Be conscientious. Do you 
ask, How am I to secure God's favor in thia 
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world, dud happiness in tlie world to come 1 I 
reply, Be conscientious. Let it be your settled 
principle always to try to do that which you 
think to be right. 

Sometimes young persons think they wish to 
be Christians, and to be prepared to die, and yet 
are perplexed to know just what thtey ought to 
do to become Christians. 

The very first direction to be given is, in all 
things — 'Conscientiously try to do that which is 
right. 

1. In obedience to your parents. Conscience 
tells you always pleasantly and immediately to 
obey them. It not only tells you to do what 
they command you to do, but to do whatever 
you think they would like to have you do. Even 
if you obey them, but yet do it reluctantly, with 
uncomfortable feelings, and a frown upon your 
face, conscience at once tells you that you are 
doing wrong. 

I have heard conscience compared with the 
bell on the rail-road locomotive. You know 
that when the cars approach what is called a 
rail-road crossing, they ring the bell, to give 
warning of the danger. So when you are doing 
or about to do any thing that is wrong, conscience 
rings the bell. You all hear its warning. Can 
any of you look back upon any act of disobedi- 
ence or unkindness to your parents! Did not 
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conscience ring the belli Did you not feel 
within you that you were doing wrong 1 

% Conscience will tell you, in the second 
placCr how to act in all your plays with brothers 
and sisters and companions. When you are 
pleasant and obliging, and do that which is 
right, f ou are happy, for conscience approves. 
If you do this with the desire of pleasing God* 
you are manifesting a Christian spirit. When 
you are disobliging, and ill-humored, and unjust, 
you are unhappy, for conscience condemns. 

A little girl once went to bed at night, and 
about an hour afler her mother heard her sob- 
bing. She went up stairs, and inquired the 
matter. The child sobbed still more Tiolently, 
and told her mother she could not go to sleep, 
she felt so unhappy. Her mother inquired what 
made her so unhappy. It was some time before 
she could summon resolution to tell her mother, 
that she had that day told her a lie ; she told her 
she did not strike her sister, when she did. 
Her mother talked with her a little while, and 
then prayed with her, that Qod would forgive 
her sin, and th^i she fell quietly asleep. 

Now, why was it that this child was so unhap- 
py 1 It was because conscience kept ringing 
the bell — thus telling that she was in danger-— 
that she must not go to sleep, till she had con- 
fessed her sin, and asked forgiveness. And why 
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was it that, afler having confessed her sin, she 
could so quietly fall asleep? It was because 
conscience was then pacified. How kind is it 
in God to give us such a guide, to tell us eyery 
day what to do, and what not to do ! 

Obey this inward voice, and it will be every 
hour a faithful friend, and will guide you,' safely 
and surely, to heaven. It will tell you what is 
right, in all your plays and in all your studies — 
at home — at school — on the Sabbath. When 
you read the Bible, read of a Savior's dying 
love, of the Holy Spirit sent to help you, con- 
science will tell you with what spirit to receive 
such instructions, and how to^ obey them. 

Show me a boy who is thus conscientious, 
who tries to please his parents, to make his 
brothers and sisters and companions good and 
happy, and I have hardly a doubt that that child 
is a Cl^ristian. This is the way for you to come 
to the Savior. Because conscientiously doing 
your duty, implies penitence for doing wrong. 
This is having a new heart. For the only sat- 
isfactory evidence which can be given that you 
have a new heart is, that you try to please your 
Maker. 

1 presume that this is one of the principal 

causes of the happiness of angels in heaven. 

They all endeavor to do right, and thus they 

ttcit* no qnpieaunt feelingi in moh otbePt 

4 
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hearts. Consequently they always feel pleasant- 
ly and happily. They have a smile for every 
one. And in the thronged streets of the New 
Jerusalem, and hy the still waters and green 
pastures of that celestisd world, and where they 
spread their wings in the wide expanse of the 
highest heavens, they exult and rejoice in perfect 
holiness and love. You must erelong die. You 
may die soon. 

Are you prepared ? Suppose you were now 
to die, and to appear before God in judgment. 
Do you think you could tell God that you con- 
scientiously tried always to do right 1 Do you 
think that angels would wish to have you come 
and live with them 1 

This conscientious desire to do every thing 
that is pleasing to God, is the evidence of a 
" new heart." God tells us that we must have a 
new heart, and promises, in answer to our pray- 
ers, to give us one. Now, the only evidence we 
can have that our hearts are changed, is from 
jthe feelings we cherish. 

The boy who is self-willed, who is disobedient, 
who is idle, has certainly the old heart of unbe- 
lief. He is unrenewed. And until he has been 
born again, he can never enter heaven. If he 
should die in this state, he must perish for- 
ever. 

The bby who earnestly desires to know what 
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his duty is, and tries to do it ; who prays sin- 
cerely to God every morning .and every even- 
ing, that he may be delivered from temptation, 
and be made holy ; who studies diligently in 
school, because he thinks it will please Qod ; 
who is respectful to his instructor, kind to his 
playmates, obedient to his parents, because he 
conscientiously desires to do his duty — that hoy 
has a new heart ; that boy has been born again ; 
that boy is a Christian. 

I have known many children who I had no 
doubt were Christians, though they never knew 
the time when their hearts were changed. 

If I am to judge whether a boy is a Chris- 
tian, I wish to see how he conducts when 
playing a game of ball, or sliding down hill. 

Does he bear an insult patiently? Does he 
try to make peace on the play-ground ? Does 
he, in the employments and the pleasures of a 
boy, endeavor in all things to do that which his 
conscience tells him is right? These are the 
evidences of piety. They are among the strong- 
est evidences which can be afforded. No* other 
evidences are of any avail without these. 

If you wish to know whether an apple-tree is 
a good one, the only way is to taste of one of its 
apples. You judge of the tree by its fruits. 
Just so the Savior says it is with the heart The 
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only way in which you can telJ whether it is 
changed or unchanged, renewed or unrenewed, 
is by its fruits. 

Just so it is with men. The only evidence 
we can have that any one is a Christian, is by 
his conduct If a man loves to pray, loves to 
read his Bible, loves the Sabbath ; if he tries to 
induce his fellow-men to repent of sin and turn 
to God ; if, in all his intercourse with his fellow- 
men, he endeavors to be upright, and obliging, 
and benevolent; if, as he contemplates a world 
lost in sin, he manifests a deep interest in send- 
ing the gospel to every nation and tribe, — we 
judge him to be a disciple of Jesus Christ. We 
think his works show that his heart is right 
And we think that, for the sake of the Savior, 
who has died for sinners, all his sins are for- 
given. 

If, on the other hand, we see a man who is 
priyerless ; who has no prayers in his family ; 
who does not seem to love the Bible ; who mani- 
fests little or no interest in the spiritual welfare 
of sinners, — we judge at once that that man is 
not a Christian. No matter what he may pro- 
fess. His conduct shows that his heart is un- 
changed. By their fruits shall ye know them, 
says Christ. 

Some persons have thought that it is very diffi- 
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cult to understand what is meant bj a *^ change 
of heart." But it seems to me that, as to all 
practical purposes, it is very simple and plain. 

We use the word hearty in this connection, 
just as it is used in poetry and romance, the 
world over ; just as it is used by savage tribes 
and by civilized nations. 

•* My husband has given me every thing but 
his heart," said a lady, weeping over the cold- 
i^esa and want of affection which her husband 
manifested. Is not her meaning very plain? 
She sits alone by the winter's fire, as he is ab- 
sent in the gay revel, and she prays, "Turn his 
heart, O God, from his mirthful associates, and 
fix it upon his family and upon thee." Can any 
one misunderstand such language 1 

The Sandwich Islanders invariably allude to 
the days of their idolatry, as the time of dark 
hearts, and speak with gratitude of the new heart 
which God has given them. 

A short time ago, an Indian chief was ad- 
dressing a band of his brother warriors around 
their council fire, in the wilderness, west of the 
Rocky Mountains. This chief had been, for 
many years, one of the most relentless foes of 
the white man. He had left no means untried 
to fan into fury the fierce passions of the much 
injured red man, and he often raised the storm 
of war upon the scattered settlers on our bor^ 
4* 
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ders. He was induced by the United States' 
commissioners, who were endearoring to efifect 
a treaty with his tribe, to visit the President at 
Washington. He was received by the President 
with great attention, was loaded with presents, 
and was assured that the United States govemr 
ment would do all in its power to live in peace 
with his tribe, and to promote its welfare. This 
unexpected kindness completely won the war^ 
rior's heart. He returned on his pathless way, 
along the mighty rivers and across the lakes and 
mountains of the western world, to meet his 
tribe in their hunting grounds. 

The fierce ** braves " lit their council fire, and 
gathered around it, to welcome the return of 
their chieflain. He stood in the centre of the 
ring to address them. Every form was, motion- 
less, and every eye fixed to hear his words. 

Said he, " I have been to Washington, I saw 
our great father. I went with the heart of an 
Indian. I hated the white man. Our great 
father took me by the hand. He spoke kindly 
to me. He promised love to my tribe. He took 
away my Indian's hearty and gave me a new 
heart. Ever since then I have had a white ma»^s 
heart.'' 

How appropriate 1 how plain ! Could he have 
used language more expressive ? Is it not the 
most concise and intelligible declaratioa of the 
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change from hostility to affection ? Is it not 
the very hmguage the Bible uses — which Qod 
declares to be so {Hain, that he that rnnnelh may 
read, and that the wayfaring man, though unin- 
structed, need not err therein 1 

The change of heart, which the Bible enjoins^ 
as to its practical evidences and results, is by 
no means of a mysterious or unintelligible nature. 
It is difficult to conceive of any thing more 
simple* 

Here is a boy who neglects prayer. He 
does not love to pray, or to think of God. He 
is disobedient to his parents, often quarsels with 
his playmates, and is every day doing many 
things which he knows to be wrong. He does 
not repent of this conduct. He does not ask 
God's forgiveness for it. Now he has manifestly 
the heart of an impenitent sinner ; the heart of 
one unreconciled to God, and he must have a 
•* new heart," or he can never be received to 
heaven. There is not an angel in heaven who 
would not entreat God not to admit such a person 
into those happy realms. 

Here is another boy who is conscientious in 
all he does and says. He prays every morning 
and every evening that God will take care of 
him and preserve him from sin. He loves the 
Savior. He is a peace-maker on the |^ay- 
ground* He is diligent in improving his time, 
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that he may become a useful man. He is very 
attentive to his parents, and does all he can to 
make them happy. This boy is a Phristian. 
He has a new heart. God loves him. Angels 
love him. When he dies, all the angels in 
heaven will welcome him to their joys. 

Do you ask, How am I to get this new heart ? 
You are to get it by praying to God for a heart 
to love him, and by cherishing these feelings of 
dependence and affection. And when you find 
that you are truly conscientious, that you do 
love to serve your Maker, that you are really 
penitent whenever you do any thing wrong, you 
may " hope " that you are a Christian. And if 
you thus persevere to feel and to act till you 
die, you will undoubtedly be saved. 

And here let me say a few words upon a vice 
which I would with the deepest earnestness 
warn you against. 

When the American army were at their winter 
quarters in New Jersey, during the revolutionary 
war, General Washington one day invited his 
staff-officers to dine with him. The use of pro- 
fane language was then very common with the 
officers in the army. One of them uttered, at 
the table, a profane expression. Washington 
suddenly laid upon the table his knife and fork, 
in such a way as to attract the attention of every 
guest, and, raising his hands, exclaimed, ««I 
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really thought that I had invited none but gentle- 
men to dine with me." 

The reproof was deeply felt, and exerted a 
very poweri^ influence in checking that vulgar 
and despicable vice. And how low and degra- 
ding is the vice of profane swearing ! It is the 
language of pirates, of drunkards, of all the 
loathsome and the vile. The use of it always 
degrades one in the estimation of every person 
whose good opinion is worth having. 

And how solemn is the thought that every 
sinful word is recorded in the book of God's 
remembrance ! The day of judgment is fast 
apfHToaching. For every idle word an account 
must be rendered to Qod. And no one in 
Christian lands can plead ignorance of his com- 
mand, '< Swear not at all." 

Sometimes, as I have heard boys in the streets 
uttering the most awful oaths, it has almost made 
me tremble. I have thought, God heard that 
oath. He will never forget it That boy must 
yet answer for the dreadful sin, at the judgment 
seat, in the presence of all angels and all men. 
O, how bitterly will he then lament, that he ever 
indulged in such sinful practices ! And as he 
hears the doom, •* Depart, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting Are," how agonizing will be his re- 
proaches of himself, for disobeying God's known 
conmiands! 
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There is hardly any practice into which a boy 
can fall, so utterly ruinous to him, as the use of 
profane language* It seems to destroy all the 
fine sensibilities, all the best affections, all mag- 
nanimous feelings. Such a boy always looks 
mean and ashamed. He knows that he is doing 
iK>mething which is wvong, something which he ' 
is afiraid to have his friends know, and conse- 
quently he loses all that frankness and ingen- 
uousness which is the great charm of a virtuous 
youth. 

This vice seems to lead to every other. It so 
deadens conscience, and makes one so reckless 
of every thing that is delicate and high-minded, 
that the profane boy is almost sure to grow up a 
profligate man. He will superadd all other 
vices to this ; and drinking, and gambling, and 
every species of dissipation, will fill up the awful 
catalogue of his crimes. 

The influence of this wicked practice is so 
destructive of every thing estimable in character 
that I think a boy who is in the habit of pro- 
faneness should be e3q>e]]ed from school without 
a moment's hesitancy. He ought to be banished 
firom the play-ground, and fi'om the society of 
every virtuous boy. God looks upon him with 
displeasure. And he is contaminating every one 
who associates with him. 

I remember very well the first oath which was 
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Uttered by an early friend of mine, in his boyish 
days. He trembled after he had uttered it, and 
I was shocked beyond measure. It was not, 
however, his last oath. Having thus commenced, 
he soon acquired the habit, and before long he 
could utter the most awful imprecations, with 
the volubility and hardihood of a pirate. 

Other sins, as usual, followed in the train of 
this low vice, and in a few years he was, to all 
sq[>pearance, irretrievably ruined. 

O, beware of the use of profane language — 
of every sinful, idle, indelicate word. Remem- 
ber that Grod hears every thing you say, and you 
cannot give utterance to a sinful or an impure 
word without destroying the delicacy of your 
feelings, and paving the way for your descent to 
ruin. 

Religion consists not in a transient emotion — 
a momentary prayer. It is a firm and deeply-laid 
principle, guiding one in every thought, and word, 
and deed of life. It is principle that gains 
strength, year afler year, restraining from sin, 
and inciting to kindness and benevolence, and 
to every thing that is •• lovely and of good re- 
port" 

Consider, for a moment, your past feelings 
and actions, and think if you do not need a 
i^hange of heart. How have you regarded your 
Maker ? Have you loved him t Have you loved 
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PRATER. 

Sincere piety improves the mind, as well as 
the heart. The boy who is a Christian, will 
have a stronger and a better mind than he would 
have had, if he were not a Christian. The un- 
derstanding is elevated, greatly elevated by think- 
ing of God and praying to him. 

1. Let me show you the influence of piety 
in improving the mind. There was a boy of 
about ten years of age, who was in the habit, on 
pleasant and cloudless days, of going out into 
the yard, lying down upon the grass, and look- 
ing up into the deep blue expanse of the skies* 
Lost in thought, his mind Would be filled with 
a variety of strange and Wonderful ideas. He 
thought of God, who spread around the vast 
blue vault. He wondered where God lived, and 
thought how much he should love to go up into 
the heavens to the throne of God, and to the 
bright world, where angels live. Sometimes he 
would almost think that he could see the angels 
q>reading their glittering wings, far off in im- 
mensity. 'And it would seem as though the notes 
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of their distant harps just reached his listening 
ear. And then his eye would fill with tears, he 
hardly knew why. And he would pray, " O God, 
make me thy child ; prepju'e me to live with an- 
gels around thy throne. Give me such a heart 
to love thee, and to love" every body, that thou 
wilt be willing to take me up through these skies 
to happy heaven, and that the angels will love to 
have me live with them there." And thus he 
would sotnetimes lie for an hour, thinking, and 
praying, and weeping -^ weeping, not because 
he was unhappy, but because he was very happy. 
He knew not why he wept ; all he knew was, 
that he could not help it, and that he was very 
happy. 

And in the warm and balmy summer evening, 
he would lie down upon the door-step, and look 
upon the glimmering stars, and the bright and 
full-orbed moon. And as he thought that they 
were rolling worlds, — vast globes, probably ii>- 
habited by millions of intelligent beings, — he 
would feel his soul struggling within him, to 
wing its ilight to those bright abodes. And then 
he would think how soon he should die, and go 
beyond the sun, and moon, and twinkling stars. 
He would think of judgment ; of being sent to 
a world of wretchedness, inhabited by wicked 
spirits, if he were not a Christian. And then 
almost unconsciously he would find himself 
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praying, " O God, make me thy friend ; give me 
a holy heart, that I may not live forever with 
thine enemies." 

And then again he would fix his eye upon 
some bright, brilliant star, and think, '' If I am 
God's friend, if I love him and obey him, per- 
haps I shall hereafter visit that star, and find 
that happy angels live there. They will all be 
beautiful, with spangled wings, adorned with 
heaven's robes, and rejoicing with heaven's 
harps. They will welcome me, if I am holy, to 
all their mansions, and I shall join them as they 
fly from city to pity, and over the mountains 
and the valleys of that beautiful world." And 
then he would look at other stars, far, far away 
in the blue immensity, and think of God watch- 
ing over them all, and filling them all with love 
and happiness. And as he gazed and thought, 
he would, for the time, forget the world, and all 
that is in it; and his heart would throb with 
emotion, and tears of pensive, yet heartfelt hap- 
piness, would trickle down his cheeks. 

The Christian child who is in the habit of 
sincere prayer, will occasionally have such 
thoughts as these expanding his mind. There 
is no study, which is more availing to elevate 
and enlarge the understanding. Prayer thus 
introduces the soul to new worlds, and calls out 
its hidden strength— -its native energies. You 
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often see a pious man, who has had but few ^ 
portunities for study, and who yet gives evidence 
of great dignity of character and solidity of 
mind. It is prayer which has thus raised him 
above philosophers and sages, above nobles and 
kings. He has been introduced to the presence 
of God, and has meditated deeply upon his ex- 
haustless wisdom and illimitable power. 

It is not always that the mind enjoys in prayer 
this activity and foretaste of heaven. Frequent- 
ly, in mental languor, prayer is offered as a duty, 
.which. conscience enjoins. But he who is of a 
prayerful habit, who loves to go to God, like a 
child to its father, will, at times, find his mind 
fixed as it were by inspiration. He will catch 
glimpses of expansive truth, of new worlds of 
exploration and glory; where for a time he will 
revel and exult in almost ecstatic rapture. 
Sense is forgotten ; time annihilated ; space 
gone ; communing with God, guided by God, 
whether in the body or out of the body he can 
hardly tell, as in imagination he takes his flight 
through infinite space and eternal duration. 
And when the soul returns from the favored ex- 
cursion, it returns elevated, ennobled, celestial- 
ized. It has risen in the scale of intelligent 
beings, and it cannot go back again. 

While another person has never left the nur- 
sery of the earth, the praying soul has gone out 
6* 
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Into the great world of the aniTerse, and been 
presented to its monarch ; has seen his unspeak- 
able majesty and power — the noble throng of 
loyal attendants, who do homage to his great- 
ness, and the thrones, dominions, principalitie9,» 
^d powers, ov0r which his sway extends. It 
retuEn^ liberalized and expanded, by foreign, 
travel — travel beyond the orbit of Uranus^ be- 
yoqd the remotest ray of telescopic suns. 

This is the field for the mind's culture. Here 
is where the Puritans were educated. Our Pil- 
grim fathers were plain farmers and mechanics. 
And yet by piety they were so ennobled, that, 
while swinging the axe, and guiding the plough, 
they were framing the laws and establishing the 
institutions of a new world. 

2. Consider the influence of prayer upon the 
heart. We become like the friends we love and 
live with. We are continually giving them of 
our characters, and receiving of theirs. And if 
there be indeed sincere affection and esteem, 
two intimate firiends, year after year, become 
more and more like kindred drops mingling 
into one. 

In no case is this more apparent than in the 
influence upon the character, of the God who is 
loved and adored. Whole nations become like 
their deity; acquire his character; reflect his 
image. If the imagined god of a nation is 
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warlike, delighting in martial deeds, in the 
bravery of the warrior, in the treacherous am- 
bush, and on the field of blood, — his worshippers, 
like the American Indians, become like him. 
War becomes the great duty of life. 

If the god, like Brahma, or Budh, of Soutb- 
em India, is quiescent, Voluptuous, and sensual, 
his votaries, as in Hindoostan, Ceylon, and Bur- 
mah, repose in all the vices of indolence. 

If a man understands the true character of 
the God of heaven, — a being of ahnighty power, 
of infinite wisdom and purity ; one who sees all 
thoughts, hears all words, witnesses all actions; 
one who cannot look upon sin, but with abhor- 
rence, and who is yet kind to the unthankful 
and the evil, — he cannot daily worship this 
God, without reflecting his image, without im- 
bibing somewhat of his spirit, without benevo- 
lence and humility, and the love of every thing 
pure and good springing up in his heart. 

One cannot, in the morning, bow in the pres- 
ence of this God in prayer, imploring the for- 
giveness of sin, and pleading for strength to 
resist temptation, and for guidance in the path 
of duty, without feeling his mind fortified by the 
very exercise itself, to contend against life's 
stem temptations. The very act makes him 
more virtuous, gives him new strength of holy 
purpose. He goes out from his moming prayer 
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Strengthened, girt with armor which Satan fears 
to encounter. He has been in communion with 
God, as his venerated father and friend, and he 
cannot easily go from such a presence into the 
society of the grovelling, or into the practices 
of the degraded. It is a trite but true saying, a 
man must either leave off praying, or leave off 
sinning. 

When Lord Byron was in Greece, he said to 
Dr. Kennedy, a pious physician of his acquaint- 
ance, that he wished he were a Christian. Said 
he, " I am tired and sick of every thing in life ; 
there is no joy to be found on earth.'* 

" Do you read the Bible 1 " said Dr. K. 

" Yes," said he, " I do, and carefully." 

" Do you pray 1 " said Dr. K. 

"Why, no," said Byron, "I don't pray; 1 
have not got quite so far as that yet. Btit per- 
haps I shall, by-and-by." 

And why did he not pray ? And why did Dr. 
Kennedy find it impossible to induce him to 
pray 1 Because Byron could not pray, and yet 
cling to his hateful sins. He could not, as long 
after the hour of midnight he returned to his 
room, from scenes of carousal and debauchery, 
then bow the knee in solemn prayer to a holy 
God. He must either abandon his profligacy, 
or abandon communion with his Maker. Which 
he abandoned you all know. 
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And when he said, ** I have often wished for 
insanity, any thing, to quell memory, the never- 
dying worm that feeds on the heart," we see the 
eyidences of that retribution for a prayerleas 
life, which Qod sometimes commences even here 
on earth. 

It is said that if a young man has virtuous 
companions, he will not be likely to fall into 
dissolute habits. 

Let one go every morning into the presence 
of God, contemplate his uasuUied purity, and 
offer the unfeigned prayer, 

"Be thou my pattern; make me bear 
More of thy gracious image here," 

and will it not be harder for him to yield to sinfid 
temptation, than for one who rises from his 
slumbers, and without a thought of Qod plunges 
into all the temptations of busy life t And what 
says fact ? Who are the crime committees of 
Christendom — the defaulters of trust — the 
bribed to injustice — the individuals daily and 
hourly falling before temptation, to rise no more t 
Are they not almost universally those who have 
said in their hearts, " No God " t Select fifty 
young men who are in the habit of daily prayer, 
and fifty who are not, and the lapse of twenty 
years will show you the former, almost without 
an exception, either gathered to their fathers in 
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peace, or in usefulness and respectability, valued ' 
members of society ; while perhaps the majority 
of the others will be either in the downward 
road to ruin, or have already arrived there by a < 
dishonored death. 

It is communion with God which, above every 
thing else, is the safeguard of integrity and < 
virtue. The soul thus lives under the most holy 
influences. In the presence of God, it finds its 
home and its heaven. 

3. Let us contemplate the efficacy of prayer 
in its influence upon the mind of God. That 
by prayer, blessings are secured, which other- 
wise would not have been secured, is one of 
the most oil-repeated instructions of the Bible ; 
given to us in every variety of assertion, and 
illustrated by the most impressive examples. In 
illustration of the fact, that the " fervent effec- 
tual prayer of the righteous man availeth much," 
many convincing facts are recorded in God's 
word. Whatever philosophical objections one 
may have to the efficacy of prayer, they all van- 
ish at once before the fact that God has com- 
manded us to pray, and has said that he will 
respect our prayer, and has informed us of cases 
in which he has done that which he would not 
have done, had it not been for prayer. 

The prophet Elijah, mourning over the de- 
generacy of Israel, prayed that God would with* 
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hold rain from them, that they might feel their 
dependence and return to his worship. For 
three years and six months, not a drop descended 
on the plains of Israel. Again he prayed for 
rain, and even while his prayer ascended, the 
gathering clouds darkened the sky, and the 
parched ground drank in the falling torrents. 

When king Hezekiah was sick, God sent the 
prophet Isaiah to him to say, " Thus saith the 
Lord, set thine house in order, for thou shalt 
die, and not live.'* Hezekiah heard the mes- 
sage ; turned over in his bed, and with a flood 
of tears, offered a most affecting prayer for re- 
lief. And what was the consequence of this 
affecting appeal ? Isaiah had just left the house 
of the sick monarch. He had not yet got out 
of the yard, when God stopped him, and said, 
" Turn back, and say to Hezekiah, Thus saith 
the Lord, I have heard thy prayer ; I have seen 
thy tears. I will heal thee. In three days thou 
shalt be well. And I will add fifteen years to 
thy life." 

There is the influence of prayer in changing 
the plans which God would otherwise have exe- 
cuted. 

God sent his prophet Jonah to Nineveh, to 
proclaim, " Thus saith the Lord, Yet forty days, 
and Nineveh shall be overthrown." 
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What was the consequence t . The people of 
Nineveh proclaimed a fast, put on Backcloth^ 
from the greatest even to the least. The king 
of Nineveh rose from his throne, laid aside his 
rohe, covered himself with sackcloth, and sat in 
ashes. And he proclaimed to Nineveh, '* Let 
neither man nor beast, herd nor flock, taste any 
thing ; let them not feed nor drink water ; but 
let man and beast be covered with sackcloth, 
and cry mightily unto God; yea, let them turn 
every one from his evil way, and from the vio- 
lence that is in their hands ; who can tell if God 
will turn and repent, and turn away from his 
fierce anger, that we perish not ? " 

And what effect did this humiliation and 
prayer have upon God ? It is written, *' And 
God saw their works, that thiey turned from their 
evil way, and God repented of the evil that he 
had said he would do unto them, and he did it 
not" 

There are many other instances on record by 
the sacred historian, absolutely incontrovertible 
as to the influence of prayer upon the mind of 
God. And in modern times, there are thousands 
of instances in which God has apparently inter- 
posed in answer to prayer. Take, for instance, 
one wdl-known case in the evly history of New 
England. 
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In the year 1746, the French equipped a pow- 
erful Heet of forty ships of war, for the entire 
destruction of New England. In the then fee- 
ble state of the colonies, no resistance could be 
presented to such a force. Consternation and 
despair pervaded the country. But our Puritan 
fathers knew how to pray. They appointed a 
day of fasting and prayer. As one man, the 
inhabitants of New England bowed before their 
God! 

On the very night ensuing this fast, God 
opened the battery of his tempests upon the 
hostile fleet, and its pride and its power sank as 
lead. The miserable remnant, tempest tossed 
and shattered, returned to France, to proclaim 
the efficacy of the prayer of the Puritans. 

And have^we not had an example within a 
few years deserving of devout remembrance ? 
When the cholera, the modem scourge of na- 
ti<Mis, reached our shores ; when it was destroy- 
ing its thousands in Canada, and every day 
brought tidings of the march of the pestilence 
down upon our borders, a general fast was pro- 
claimed throughout New England. And the 
pestilence was turned away from us. Lamenta- 
tion and weeping were heard in the north, in 
the south, in the west — the pestilence moved 
with its desolating strides alike tlmnigh the city 
6 
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imd the country, while peace and health dwelt in 
our borders. 

I envy not him who shrinks from being grate- 
ful to God for this ; who prefers to regard it as 
accident I love to recognize in it the same 
kind interposition which certainly was granted 
to the prayer of Hezekiah, and which spared the 
inhabitants of Nineveh. 

It is a melancholy fact that, in countries nom- 
inally Christian, there are many persons, living 
far more neglectful of prayer than perhaps the 
majority in many pagan nations. Through all 
parts of the Mohammedan world, the muezzin, or 
public crier, five times a day ascends the mina- 
rets of the mosques of Mahomet, and in a loud 
and distinct voice cries out, *' Allah, Allah, God 
is God, and Mohammed is his prophet. To 
prayer, to prayer ! " 

As these solemn cries of the muezzin are 
heard from the thousand minarets of a Turkish 
city, in an instant every sound is hushed ; all 
business, all pleasure is stopped. No deference 
is paid to time or place ; at home or abroad, in 
the street or in the house, alone or in the 
crowded market, every knee bows, every voice 
is heard in solemn, earnest prayer. The Ara- 
bian checks his steed on the sands of the desert, 
to perform his devotions. The caravan starts 
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not in the morning upon its weary march, till 
every Mussulman has turned his face towards 
Mecca, and prostrated himself in the dust, and 
offered his prayer to Allah, the God of the 
prophet. 

In view of this apparent devotion, one is 
almost tempted to forget the mental dark- 
ness, the terrible cruelty, the awful crimes 
which the Mohammedan religion causes and 
perpetuates. 

Turn your attention from the Mohammedan 
world to the Christian world ; from the ignorant 
and benighted Turk, worshipping^ the only God 
he knows, to the intelligent and enlightened 
American, knowing the true God, and yet wor- 
shipping him not. How many are there in Chris- 
tian America who never pray ! In how many 
dwellings is the voice of prayer unheard, from 
one year's end to the other ! 

Whatever else you neglect, neglect not prayer 
to God. Let not the child of the poor Mussul- 
man rise up in the day of judgment and con- 
demn you. Let it not then be found, that while 
you have known the* true God, you have neg- 
lected to pray to him, and that consequently the 
children of the poor heathen, who have prayed 
to their stupid idols, are less guilty than you. 
It will be better in the day of final judgment 
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for the fiercest savage that ever fed on hnman 
flesh in the wilds of New Zealand, than for 
those, who, from this land of Bibles, and Sab- 
baths, and Christian light, go prayerless to their 
graves. 



CHAPTER IV. 



HAPPINESS. 



, All persons desire to be happy. And yet 
individuals are pursuing this object in almost an 
infinite variety of directions. That which is a 
source of happiness to one pers6n, is a source 
of virretchedness to another. 

It is of great importance that the young 
should form a correct estimate of the various 
pursuits of life, that they may know where lie 
the regions of disappointment, and where sub- 
stantial good may be found. Contemplate, then, 
for a few moments, the different tastes of dif- 
ferent individuals. 

Sir Isaac Newton, by habit, had acquired such 
a taste for the solitude of the study, that he 
could enjoy himself nowhere else. Give him 
the station of William Pitt, as prime mmister 
of England, or of Lord Nelson, as admiral of 
the British navy, or of Lord Chesterfield, the 
glittering star of fashion, and he would have 
been weary, utterly weary of existence. His 
great enjoyment, the constant, and almost the 
only pleasure of his life» was in solitude and 
6» 
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silence, hour after hour of day and of night, to 
be solving the abstrusest problems of pure math- 
ematics. 

How different the tastes Napoleon cultivated ! 
How totally dissimilar the objects in which he 
found his enjoyment ! In the tented field ; in 
the command of armies ; in the. terrible excite- 
ments of Lodi and Marengo, and of Austerlitz, 
his fierce spirit found its only joy. Nurtured 
in war, he had acquired a taste for these pleaS' 
ures, and almost for these only. Earth had no 
other allurements for him. So perfectly had his 
tastes become assimilated to his pursuits, that 
when he died a captive upon the ocean's most 
barren rock, even his dying fancy revelled in the 
rush and the carnage of the battle-field. 

The day on which he died, a tempest of 
most unparalleled fury desolated St. Helena. 
The hurricane roared around the rocks of the 
island, and the thunder broke, in awful peals, 
over the head of the dying Napoleon. His fierce 
spirit, in the delirium of deaths heard, in the 
din of warring elements, but the roar of battles. 
Struggling with the universal conqueror, he 
imagined himself in the thick of the terrible 
onset. " Head of the army ! " shouted the 
dying warrior. They were his last words. His 
tumultuous spirit, in a conflict more fierce than 
the warring elements which howled about Long- 
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wood, went to the judgment-seat of the God of 
armies, leaving the most impressive illustration 
of the ruling passion strong in death. 

From the contemplation of Napoleon turn 
your thoughts to Cowper, the mild, pensive, 
affectionate Cowper. When appointed to the 
lucrative and honorable office of clerk of the 
House of Lords, he shrunk, with a sensitiveness 
which amounted even to mental derangement, 
£rom an honor which thousands of others would 
have hazarded their lives to have attained. How 
peculiar to himself is the picture of happinesa 
which his fancy draws ! — 

Now itir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let Ufl welcome peaceful evening in. 

Seated on Mrs. Unwin's sofa, with the shut- 
ters closed, and the cheerful fire blazing on the 
hearth, with an entertaining book in his hand, 
and a cup of tea by his side, and the purring 
kitten sleeping on the carpet, at his feet, there 
was no other temporal blessing he could de- 
sire. 

O'Connell, the great agitator of Ireland, and 
the most distinguished genius in the English 
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Hoase of Commons, says, that excitement is 
essential to bis very being; it is the air he liv^ 
on. He has been heard to say, that nothing 
affords him so much happiness as the tempest, 
the whirlwind, of political strife. He says that, 
altogether independently of the object to be at- 
tained, there is something in the fierce conflict 
itself — in the struggle with power — in the 
attack and the defence — in going out into the 
fierce gale of public opposition, and struggling 
against it — which is a delight to his soul. Were 
there no wrongs, he says, to be redressed ; were 
there no materials for agitation ; were there 
no political ocean upon whose storm-torn surges 
he could be tossed; were the peaceful light 
of the millennium upon the world, and all men 
living in tranquillity and peace, — he should deem 
life itself undesirable. This is the taste which, 
by sixty years of cultivation, has become second 
nature. 

I.ook again at Charles H. of England, one 
of the most celebrated characters in the annals 
of gay and fashionable life. He cared nothing 
for domestic joy, nothing for military power, 
nothing for intellectual pursuits. He could 
only find relief from the tedium of life in the 
excitements of the gay revel. And as he lounged 
through the illuminated halls of his palace, and 
gazed upon beauty in waving plumes and gliU 
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tering diamonds ; as, in harmony with the richest 
music, he threaded the mazes of the dance ; or, 
at the gaming-table, with cards and dice, stim- 
ulated the most uncontrollable passions of our 
nature, — he foundKhe only scenes of enjoyment 
congenial to his tastes. 

From (yharks turn to Girard. He had no 
joy but in making money. The simple acqui- 
sition of dollars was the only thing for which 
he lived. He had no friend, and wanted none. 
He cared not for home, wife, child, any domes- 
tic joy. You could not more thoroughly have 
disgusted him, than by introducing him to thr 
ball-room or the cardrtable. For the respect 
even of his fellow-men he cared not, only so 
far as it might enable him to make more money. 
He had acquired, by habit, such a taste, that 
he could find enjoyment in nothing else but 
accumulating property. For this, he was will- 
ing to wear the humblest garb, and eat the 
coarsest food, and deny himself almost every 
earthly comfort. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show how 
totally dissimilar are those objects in which dif- 
ferent persons find enjoyment. 

2. Whatever allowance is to be made for nat- 
ural disposition, all know that character depends 
mainly upon cultivation. We must not say that 
because one person has a taste for one kind 
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of enjoyment, and another for a different one, 
that therefore each one is to consult his own 
taste; — we are accountable to God for the 
taste we allow ourselves to cultivate. 

And we consequently see, under the influ- 
ence "of habit, the tastes of individuals entirely 
changing. In the character of the Roman em- 
peror Nero, you will find a very impressive 
illustration of this truth. It is said that in his 
youth, he was one of the mildest and gentlest 
of human beings. When he first ascended the 
throne, a sentence of death being presented to 
him for his signature, he was affected even to 
tears by the painful duty, and expressed regret 
that he had ever learned to write; and it was 
with the utmost difliculty that he could per- 
suade 'himself to sign the death-warrant of a 
condemned malefactor. 

But gradually he began to indulge a diflbrent 
taste, — to surrender himself to luxury and dis- 
sipation. He soon poisoned his friend, mur- 
dered his mother, kicked his wife to death, is 
said to have set Rome on fire, to enjoy the 
conflagration, and he illuminated his gardens 
and his midnight drives, by wrapping living 
Christians in sheets of pitch and setting them 
on fire. Cruelty became his delight. He rev- 
elled and rioted in the writhing torture and 
the shrieks of agony of his subjects. So that 
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thid young man) so mild, and gentle, and ami- 
able, in his youth, became, by criminal indul- 
gence in forbidden passions, one of the most 
unmitigated monsters that have ever deformed 
our globe. He changed his taste, until he lost 
all relish for correct enjoyment, and could find 
no happiness but in the miseries of others. 

The case is a remarkable one, because the 
individual possessed such boundless power that 
he could gratify to the full his malignancy. 
But we oflen see, on a smaller scale, transfor- 
mations similar in kind. 

Here is a young man of domestic habits and 
warm affections. He loves his hpme, his wife, 
his chilJ. When the labors of the day are 
over, there is nothing he enjoys more highly, 
than to pass the evening with his family, at his 
own loved fireside. He is invited to unite in 
the convivialities of the cotillion party at the 
neighboring tavern, or to join the circle at the 
whist-table in his friend's parlor. But he de- 
clines. He has no taste for those enjoyments. 
He can find no happiness in those scenes. 

Gradually, however, he yields to solicitation. 
He goes once, and again ^ and again. He be- 
gins to acquire a relish for the excitements of 
champagne, and music, and dancing, and cards. 
He fast loses all relish for the quiet and sober 
joys of home. • Every month adds strength to 
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his newly-fonned taste. He runs the round of 
fashion. Balls, and cards, and their almost in- 
variable concomitant, wine, become his chief 
joy. He becomes wholly a man of pleasure, 
and known not where to look for happiness, but 
in the exhilarations of mirthful music, and wine, 
and deep play. 

Who has not often witnessed such transfor- 
mations as the above ? But again we see this 
same person, touched by some heavy affliction, 
at once stopped short in his career of pleasure. 
He abandons all the haunts of hilarity. He re- 
turns to the bosom of his family. He begins to 
inquire for what purpose God made him, and 
to what purpose he should consecrate his life. 
He reads his Bible. He prays to God for guid- 
ance. Before his reflecting mind, eternity is 
opened, and immortality dwells in his thoughts. 
He loses all relish for whist, and cotillions, 
and wonders that he ever could have found any 
pleasure in them. A new world is open before 
him, and new motives inspire him. He begins 
to find a new joy in communion with God, in 
cooperating with Christians for the conversion 
of the world. His spirit of enterprise is called 
into delightful action in the field of expansive 
benevolence. You now find him at the confer* 
enc^ meeting, the prayer meeting, and the cora^ 
ittu#oii ^le. He has abandoned all- his former 
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haunts^ because he has lost all relisK for that 
kind of pleasures. He has found new joys, more 
noble, more permanent, more Satisfying. 

3. One of the primary objects of a state of 
probation is, that we may cultivate a taste for 
the right kind of enjoyment — enjoyment which 
will be improving, permanent, and the spirit of 
which we can ^arry with us to the heavenly 
world. This is a world of allurement, of temp- 
tation to false and forbidden pleasures — forbid- 
den because false, because their end is disap- 
pointment and sorrow. There is no doubt that 
the intemperate man finds pleasure in the taste 
of the ardent spirits he drinks^ and in the mo- 
mentary exhilaration it produces. And he can 
acquire such a relish for this pleasure, that noth- 
ing else, for the time being, can be an Equivalent 
But its end is wretchedness and ruin. 

There can be no doubt that the degraded 
gang of dissolute wretches, not long ago detected 
by the Boston police officers around the cock- 
pit, witnessing the maddened birds, with bloody 
spurs and beak, pecking at each other's eyes, 
found a kind of pleasure in their inhuman sport 
But surely God will not receive it, in judgment, 
as an esccuse, that they had a taste for suek 
joys. 

We ure bound to cultivate a tadte ibr thoie 
7 
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enjoyments which are of an elevated nature-— 
which will promote our permanent usefulness 
and happiness. If there are any pleasures which 
are of a contrary tendency, it is our duty to avoid 
them. 

This is the principle upon which we ought to 
decide respecting what are called the gayeties of 
life. There is a class of amusements in which 
many persons find much enjoyment, consisting 
of the theatre, card parties, and dancing assem- 
blies. They cultivate a taste for these enjoy- 
ments, and relish them, for the time being, 
highly. The disciples of Jesus Christ have 
generally, in all ages of the world, deemed it 
their duty to abstain from these pursuits, and 
cultivate a taste for different enjoyments. And 
they do it upon the principle to which I have 
now alluded. God assures them that these pleas- 
ures are, on the whole, detrimental to happi- 
ness and to usefulness, and that life will glide 
away far more pleasantly and profitably in the 
cultivation of a taste for different enjoyments. 

I would therefore caution the young by all 
means to avoid cultivating a taste for this kind 
of pleasures. When you get a little older, you 
will find temptation crowding upon you. But 
resist it Resolve to seek your happiness in 
those pursuits which tend to elevate and purify 
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the jnind v and seek those recreations by which 
you may be invigorated ta return with new zeal 
t<y life's great responsibilities. 

That the gayeties of life tend, on the whole, to 
mar human happiness, is a truth very conclu- 
sively settled. The testimony of thousands who 
have pursued these pleasures, has been heard 
proclaiming the same sad story of disappoint- 
ment and chagrin. We hear continually a voice 
coming up from the honest depths of the human 
heart, exclaiming, '^ It is dl vanity and vexation 
of spirit." 

It is strange that the young, with the testi- 
mony of all the millions who have gone before 
them, can be so deluded respecting the value of . 
those pleasures which can be secured without 
religion. Biography tells but one story. The 
epitaph upon every man's tomb is, <* evil and 
few." 

George IV. was born a prince, to inherit a 
throne. The golden hours of childhood passed 
away in the rigorous, but salutary discipline of 
constant employment. At the age of 18, with 
health and cultivated mind, and commanding 
person, and polished manners; with an annual 
income of about half a million of dollars ; sur- 
rounded by obsequious attendants, and with 
courtiers, knowing no law but his will ; the 
heir of the most powerful throne on earth, and 
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with every court in Europe soliciting his tHiancet 

— he was launched forth upon the world,, free to 
find his pleasure. But with all his wealth, his 
expenditures were such that he was continually 
pinched with debt and poverty. Palled with pleas- 
ure to weariness and satiety ; thwarted in his 
plans ; stung to the very quick by the triumphs 
of political adversaries; and hoping in vain, 
month after month, and year after year, that his 
father would die, that he might ascend the throne, 

— he was constantly harassed by mortificatioa and 
disappointment. 

And when, at last, the long-waited4br day 
for regal coronation came, and he was decked 
in the robes of state, and felt the crown press- 
ing his brow, and grasped the sceptre of British 
power, it was but to retire from the gorgeous 
splendor of Westminster Hall, to the sick cham- 
ber of premature old age, with the gout gnawing 
at his bandaged bones, his head aching with 
its shattered nerves, and dropsy filling his chest ; 
it was to sit in his arm-chair in regal wretch- 
edness, in the very lowest depths of mental de- 
pression, for sleepless nights, and woful days, 
wrapped in flannels, with nausea at his stomach, 
and nurses, and medicine phials, and gruel at 
his side. 

He had now attained the object of the desires 
of his life ; and he thus lingered with a sick 
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room for his audience chamber, and a flannel 
gown for his regal robe ; a bandage of wet tow- 
els for his crown, and a stuffed lolling-chair for 
his throne, and a medicine spoon for his scep- 
tre ; and thus he lingered, $8 it were, in awful 
mockery of his princely state, till he died, and was 
laid in the damp and vaulted tomb, to be the 
food of corruption and the worm. And his 
story is left, with millions of others, as a warn- 
ing to the young of the folly of living for am- 
bition or pleasure. 

You, my young reader, must probably now 
choose your path through life^ If jrou discard 
religion, your biography may be written in three 
words — disappointment, disease, death. If 
you will choose the Savior for your friend, the 
record will be reversed. There will be written 
in its stead, comfort in sorrow, support in sick* 
ness, and triumph over death. 

In contrast with King George IV. consider 
the life and character of the great philanthropist 
Wilberforce. 

Entering upon life with an immense fortune, 
and talents of the highest order, all th6 saloons 
of fashion in England and on the continent of 
Europe were eagerly thrown open to him. He 
entered. For a little while he revelled there, 
as one of the most glittering stars. But soon 
he found exhaustion, weariness, satiety. The 
7* 
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illusion was dispelled. He found he was ckamg 
the shadow while losing the substance. 

He stopped. He looked to God for pardoo 
for neglecting his Maker, and consecrated his 
life to his service. He went home, and recom- 
menced life on totally new principles ; . imbued 
his home with the spirit of prayer, and endeav- 
ored to throw around his fireside all those allure- 
ments which would lead his children to cultivate 
a taste for the calm, and quiet, and permanent 
joys of domestic life. He made it his hs^^iness 
to do good, — to promote the temporal and spir- 
itual welfare of his fellow-men. As he and his 
family bowed around the morning and the even- 
ing altar with placid hearts and bright antici- 
pations of heaven ; as, far removed from the noisy 
and turbulent merriment of fashion's haunts, 
with a refined taste for social intercourse and 
books, their years glided tranquilly away, — life's 
temptations seemed diminished^ and its calami- 
ties disarmed. 

It is said that, in his old age, his cheerful 
spirits were as constant sunshine, in his favored 
home. And his children gath^ed around their 
venerable father with such a rich iq;>preciation 
of this better way, ^at gayety had no allure- 
ments to draw them into its heartless rounds. 

Wilberforce, nnd^ the most favorable cir- 
oamstanoes, tried these two modes of liii^ Aod 
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he has left his impresBire ieBtmonyf that no 
limfuage can express the superiority of the ra- 
tional enjoyments of the Christian over the gaye^ 
ties of the worldling. 

Without espousing the cause of the Savior, 
yoa have no noble object of pursuit ; nc^ing 
n<^e to k>vc ; nothing on earth vtrorthy of your 
energies; nay, nothing which will not reward 
your efforts with an aching head and an aching 
heart. You will live but for constant disap- 
pointment ; you will live but to chase phantoms, 
which you can never catch, and which will prob- 
ably lead you through toil, and dang^, and dark- 
ness, and misery. Life without religion has 
but gilded and cheating joys. Its greatest bliss 
is but as the momentary delirium of the opium 
eater or the inebriate, succeeded by horrors of 
Egyptian darkness. 

With religion, there is even here on earth 
many a calm scene of morning sunshine and 
evening moonlight, almost as i^oothing to the 
soul as the radiance of heaven. There are home 
with its prayers, and Christian love, and friends, 
and books. There are joys of being copartners 
with angels in deeds of glorious enterprise. 
There is death discomfited, and hell annihilated, 
and all the unutterable bli^^ of imagination 
circling the eternal throne, anifl finding a home 
among angels' mansions. ^\ 
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The Christian would not relinqaish the hiq^i- 
ness which his hopes of heaven give him, sola- 
cing him in sickness, and animating him in 
health; magnifying every innocent enjoyment, 
and diminishing the pressure of every calamity ; 
giving new beauties to all the charms of nature ; 
contributing to the enjoyment of the ride, and 
the walk, and the sail ; — he would not relinquish 
the happiness for which he is thus indebted to 
his hopes of heaven, for all the other pleasures 
of earth combined. And just so it is with am- 
bition. Ambition is a lottery. Wliere one 
draws a prize, ten thousand draw blanks. The 
pathways to her temple are like the pilgrim's 
tracks to Juggernaut — strewed with the i)ones 
and the corpses of infatuated votaries. And 
they who arrive at the temple, arrive there faint 
and perishing with thirst and fatigue, but to die* 
Go and ask those, whose only object in life was 
the pursuit of honor, and who, while thousands 
engaged'in the same pursuit perished ingloriously . 
by their side, happened to succeed in the attain- 
ment of their object, — what the attainment amount- 
ed to ; ask Fox, dying of chagrin ; ask Castle- 
reagh, applying the knife to his own throat ; ask 
Canning, dying under the weight of the burden 
he sacrificed all life's comforts to lift. 

And just so it is with wealth aud equipage. 
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These thiags do not reach the seat of hairi- 
ness. 

'^ If Happiness have not her seat 
And centre in the breast ; 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can b^ l^st.*' 

I think that the Bible, in warning us against 
the deceitfulness of riches, against seeking great 
things for ourselves, against loving the world, has 
warned us of the rocks and the shoals upon which 
our hopes may be wrecked forever. 

God has pointed out to us the only way in 
which we can be happy. ** Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness." This 
is the way, and the only way. Make your beav- 
enly Father your friend. Cultivate a habit of 
intimate communion with him in prayer. Let 
the desire to serve him, in doing good, rouse 
your energies and inspire your efforts. Keep 
your hopes centred on heaven. Keep y6ur eye 
fixed on the Savior, as your pattern. Make the 
Bible your guide. Come to the Savior by a 
public profession of faith, and a public conse- 
cration of affection and life. Engage in every 
effort to do good ; in trying to reclaim the vi- 
cious, to instruct the ignorant, to relieve the 
suffering, and to send the gospel to the be- 
nighted. 
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And then, when youth and health have fled, 
joy and comfort will not have fled with them. 
When age and infirmities have come, consolation 
will come also, rich and precious to the soul. 
When ^ all your senses are decaying, and your 
limbs refuse to do their office, and the eye is 
dim, and the tongue palsied, and the hand of 
death has laid its leaden grasp upon your heart, — 
a brightness that never before entered the eye, 
a melody that never before vibrated upon the 
ear, a joy that never before was conceived by 
the heart— rail these shall rush upon you, and 
your dying groan shall be lost in the eternal shout 
of victory. 

And when your worn-out body is laid in the 
grave, youth, and beauty, and immortal vigor 
shall be yours. 

This is the way to be happy. It is the path 
which God points out to us. He who walks in 
it cannot be disappointed. He who walks in 
any other will find constantly recurring disap* 
pointments, and, finally, endless sorrow. 



CHAPTER V. 
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Few persons have any conccqption of the mag- 
nificence of the universe into M^iich they have 
entered. You have commenced an existence 
which can never terminate. And though, for a 
few short years, you are to be confined to this 
little world, soon you will soar above it, and 
perhaps forever wander about, in delighted curi- 
osity, among the innumerable worlds with which 
God has filled ininite space. There is hardly 
any thing so well calculated to give us . grand 
conceptions of the character of God, as to reflect 
upon the wonderful universe his power has called 
into existence. There is nothing which can 
more deeply impress one with the utter vanity 
of every earthly pursuit, thap to send his thoughts 
to explore the millions, and the millions yet un- 
told of majestic worlds, which are rolling in the 
vast expanse around us. I shall now endeavor 
to unfold to you a few of the wonders of crea- 
tion. But it will be necessary, if you would 
understand this chapter and profit by it, to vpplj 
yourself to its statements with all the vigor and 
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energy of your mind. You must not read it as 
you would a light story, but with manly attention 
and thought. You must task your understanding 
to comprehend its amazing facts. If there are 
any passages which you are unable to under- 
stand, go to your parents or your school teacher 
for explanation. If you will read this chapter 
so carefully as fully to comprehend it, I trust 
that it will elevate and expand your mind, and 
inspire you with new views of your duty and 
your destiny. You will feel it to be a glorious 
privilege to be born igto a universe so magnifi- 
cent, and to live under the government of a God 
of such incomprehensible wisdom and almighty 
power. And I pray that it may animate you 
with an earnest desire that you may, by penitence 
and faith in Christ, be prepared for yo«-4r depart- 
ure from this world, and your entrance upon 
vast infinity. I will now endeavor to lead you 
to an acquaintance with some of those wonders 
of creation, which the discoveries of modem 
astronomy have made known to U9. 

1. Let us fitst contemplate the magnitude of 
the heavenly bodies. As we point the telescope 
at the moon, the heavenly body which is nearest 
the eaurth, we see that it is a large world, like 
Chat on which we dwell. It is surrounded with 
fitt atmosphere, and its surface is diversified and 
adorfted Wi^ towering mountdns mid riidl^i^ 
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vales. It receives light and heat from the sun,, 
as we do, having its day for activity and its night 
for repose. The gloom of its night is dispelled 
by a moon far more brilliant than we ever gazed 
upon ; for the world we inhabit is its moon, and 
cdways reflects upon it a bright and friendly 
Bmile. 

Dr. Gruithuisen, professor of astronomy at 
Munich, in Germany, has published to the world, 
that, with a very powerful telescope, he has dis- 
covered upon its surface well-beaten roads, with 
cities, and temples, and dwellings. And though 
these conjectures should doubtless be regarded 
rather as the creations of a lively fancy than the 
results of sober science, yet the main facts to 
which I have above alluded, are as conclusively 
established as any facts in nature. 

If we turn our attention from the moon to the 
other planets which compose our system, we find 
that they all are majestic worlds revolving around 
the sun, and receiving, as our world does, fi*ora 
that luminary light and heat. They revolve on 
their own axis, thus securmg the changes of day 
and night. Some of them are immensely larger 
than the globe on which we dwell. Take, for 
example, the planet Jupiter. To the unaided 
eye, it is but a twinkling star, gently glimmering 
in the deep vault of heaven. We turn Uie teie* 
0eope to it| and th« twinkling point iwolb into 
8 
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a spacious globe. We apply the principles of 
geometry to measure it, and are startled by the 
fact that it is one thousand two hundred and 
eighty-one times larger than the world which 
we inhabit What an enormous mass ! What a 
mighly world ! 

The magnitude of this planet is such, that it 
is capable of accommodating a population consist- 
ing of more than fifly times all the human beings 
that have ever existed on this earth since the 
creation. Its rank in the divine government is 
equal to many thousands of such worlds as ours. 
Think of it, with all its burden of inhabitants, 
and carrying with it four moons, larger than ours, 
and rushing along in its orbit at the speed of 
thirty thousand miles an hour, and what an idea 
does it convey of the sublimity of God's works 1 

Our world is but one of twenty-nine already 
known as revolving around the sun. There are 
probably several others which have not yet been 
discovered. Even the planet Uranus was only 
discovered about sixty years ago. , And yet it is 
large enough to afford ample accommodation for 
one thousand three hundred and forty-seven 
times the population of our globe. And even 
the six moons which revolve around it can af- 
ford a home for sixty times the present number 
of the inhabitants of the earth. 

From the planets let us turn our attention to 
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the sun, that resplendent luminary which pours 
its floods of light and heat through almost bound- 
less realms, and by its invisible, yet resistless 
influence, allures such mighty worlds to revolve 
around it, as it were in homage and adoration. 

We apply the sure principles of geometry to 
ascertain its magnitude, and the imagination in 
vain endeavors to grasp the idea, when assured 
that it is as large as one million fourkundred and 
thirty-Jive thousand of such worlds as we inhabit 
united. , The world we inhabit is not small. 
To travel over every square mile on its surface 
at the rate of thirty square miles a day, woiild 
require eighteen thousand years. And yet the 
sun is one million four hundred and thirty-five 
thousand times larger than our globe; and to 
pass over its surface at the same rate of thirty 
square miles a day, would occupy two thousand 
million of years. 

Of a body so vast, the mind can form no ade- 
quate conception. We can state in figures its 
majestic bulk, but the mind is not capacious 
enough to grasp the grand idea. Simply to pass 
around it at the rate of ninety miles a day, 
would require eighty years. Were the centre 
of the sun to be placed where the centre of the 
earth now is, its surface would extend beyond 
the orbit of the moon, two hundred thousand 
niles in every direction, filling the whole of that 
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mighty space with its solid immensity. The 
moon revolves around this world in an orbit dis- 
tant from us two hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand miles ; and yet the solid contents of the sun 
would not only fill the whole of that vast space, 
but extend two hundred thousand miles in every 
direction still beyond it. 

And when we find that this vast orb, in itself 
an almost limitless universe, is solid materialism ; 
that it revolves upon its own axis ; that it has 
towering mountains and wide-spread vales ; that 
there is no night there, eternal day smiling over 
its majestic expanse, — when by the power of 
modern art we look through the luminous clouds 
which surround and gild this wonderfiil creation, 
and pour forth their floods of light and heat 
almost through infinity, and see the vast and 
solid globe within, and witness the care with 
which God has veiled that favored world from 
the too dazzling light and burning heat of its 
resplendent skies, that genial warmth, and a soft 
and gentle radiance, may sleep among its groves 
and lawns, — O, how is the mind inspired by its 
magnificent conceptions ! Our little globe, in 
comparison, dwindles into utter nothingness. 
The millions, so busy on the surface of this 
earthly ball, arte but as the invisible insects of a 
microscopic point. 

And is it possible that this gorgeous palace of 
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the Deity was erected for nothing 1 Is it con- 
ceivable that solitude and silence reign in a 
world of such boundless expanse and magnifi- 
cent construction, and adapted with such benev- 
olence and care for the comfort and happiness 
of a rejoicing population 1 

There are eight hundred million intelligent 
beings inhabiting our world. The remaining 
^kmets which compose our system are large 
enough to accommodate more than twenty-seven 
thousand times as many as dwell on this globe. 
And yet the sun alone so boundlessly stretches 
out its almost illimitable expanse, that its moun- 
tains and its valleys will afford a free range for 
more than five hundred and forty times as many 
as the whole planetary system united. And think 
you that God has no worshipper on that glorious 
luminary 1 Is it a vast solitude — a dreary des- 
olation, with no eye open to its magnificence, 
with no heart throbbing in the enjoyment of its 
beauty and its grandeur 1 It is impossible. 
This is a fitting mansion for the sons of God. 
Here is a world which sin may never have cloud- 
ed. Here may^ bloom bowers more pure and 
peaceful than Eden ever knew. The wings of 
cherubim and seraphim may fan its fragrant 
breezes. There they may revel in sweet com- 
panionship with those who throng its peaceful 
hiUs and vales. 
8» 
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Around this vast luminary our globe is re» 
Tolving in a circle, the rast sweep of whose di«~ 
ameter is one hundred and ninety millions or 
miles, at the inconceivable veloeity of sixty-eight 
thousand miles every hour. How overpowering: 
the idea, that this our terrestrial mansion is: 
rushing through the ethereal spaces with such, 
terrific speed ! Even while reading the last senr- 
tence, we were carried about one thousand milea 
through absolute space. And ail our sister plan* 
ets are with equal or still greater velocity rushing 
onward in the pathway in which they have circled 
for unknown ages. 

And such is our planetary system — one cen« 
tral orb of inconceivable magnitude, surrounded 
by its retinue of attendant worlds. Twenty-nine 
primary and secondary planets are governed by 
its unresisted influences, and four hundred com- 
ets honor it with their periodic pilgrimage of 
homage and adoration. And there is now to be 
added, in immense augmentation of this scene 
of grandeur, the undoubted fact that the sun 
itself is not stationary. That vast globe is prob- 
ably, with its retinue of attendant worlds, wheeU 
ing through the regions of the universe, around 
some distant point in space, too remote for any 
calculation, at the rate of sixty thousand miles 
an hour. As our world, in its revolution round 
the sun, carries its moon with it, flo does our 
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«tn, in its revolution around some vast, unknown, 
inconceivably remote centre, carry with it, as its 
magnificent retinue, the whole assemblage of 
j^anetary worlds. Here, then, is presented to the 
mind one of the most sublime and overpower- 
ing conceptions it is abJe to entertain. 

From the sun, turn your attention to the fixed 
fstars. Here there is at once opened to us a 
region where we are lost in awe and bewilder- 
ment. The unnumbered millions of stars which 
glimmer in the clear depths of the winter evening's 
sky, are found to be majestic orbs, like our sun, 
each shining with its own clear light, and each, 
probably, like our sun, surrounded by its system 
of planetary worlds. Some of these stars, which 
from their immeasurable distance send so feeble 
a glimmer to our eye, are supposed to be as 
much larger than our sun, as that majestic lu- 
minary is larger than the globe on which we 
tread. In a clear night, you can see with the 
naked eye, in the united assemblage of stars, 
that is, in all the stars which are visible taken 
together, a mass of matter equal to thirteen hun- 
dred and twenty millions of globes of the size 
of this earth. As you look in the evening upon 
the starry canopy, and reflect that every star is a 
world, almost infinitely larger than that which 
we inhabit ; that each one is a sun of incon- 
ceivable grandeur of magnitude, pouring forlk 
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floods of light and heat through immeasurable 
realms; and that around each one there are 
worlds in untold numbers, revolving with every 
architectural adornment, and every variety of 
adaptation for innumerable varieties of happy 
beings, — who can restrain the ardent desire of 
exploring these wonderful mansions, and of 
mingling in the rejoicings of their favored ii^ 
habitants ? 

2. Having thus reflected upon the magnitude 
of the stars, the mind reverts with intense curi- 
osity to the contemplation of their number. 

To the unaided eye, about one thousand of 
these immense orbs are seen twinkling in the 
firmament. We apply the telescope to the eye, 
and one hundred million of these blazing suns, 
these gigantic worlds, beam out of the immense 
depths of space. Aiid be it remembered that 
each of these is a sun, many of them being 
clearly proved to be vastly larger than our own 
immense luminary, all shining by their own light, 
flooding regions of immeasurable extent by their 
efiulgence, and each of them undoubtedly enck- 
cled, like our own sun, by an assemblage of 
attendant worlds. In comparison with all these, 
our globe dwindles into an atom floating in the 
sunbeam. 

As our world revolves around the sun, and as 
our sun, with its whole planetary system, revolves^ 
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around some distant and unknown centre, so is 
it a reasonable conjecture that our whole starry 
canopy — that all the hundred millions of suns, 
which compose our firmament, each with its 
attendant train of tributary worlds — is revolving 
together around some distant centre, measuring 
off, in the sweep of their awful orbit, probably 
countless myriads of ages. 

Wheh we contemplate the planet Herschel, 
revolving around the sun in an orbit whose di- 
ameter is thirty-eight hundred millions of 
miles, no human fancy can comprehend the im- 
mensity. . How, then, can we grasp the concep- 
tion of the sun, with a hundred million of other 
suns, each with its planetary system, wheeling 
in their majestic sweep around an orbit, whose 
centre is in thosQ limitless regions which eye or 
telescope has never penetrated 1 

Grand as this conception is, we can still as- 
cend another step in this scale of awful magnifi- 
cence. The improving power of the telescope 
has shown us that the universe is not composed 
of an indefinite number of stars, about equi- 
distant from one another, each with its planetary 
system, but that these suns with their planets 
are arranged in clusters, each cluster separated 
from •thers by vast regions of empty space. 
The hundred million of stars which are gath- 
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ercd in our firmament, compose one cluster. 
Our sun> with the planets revolving around it, is 
called the planetary system. The cluster of a 
hundred million of suns which the telescope dis- 
tinctly reveals, is called the firmament. It is 
now ascertained that this spacious group of mil- 
lions of suns, each probably with its attendant 
system of planets, has determinable boundaries. 
Modern art has ** gauged " the firmament Her- 
schel, with his mighty telescope, has pierced 
through and through it, in almost every direction, 
and ascertained its boundaries and form, and 
computed its dimensions. 

Far away in the regions of immensity, deeply 
sunk in the depths of space, the telescope has 
shown us apparently little clouds, light and hazy, 
of a great variety of forms, which forms remain 
unchangeable, and their position immovable. 
These little clouds, or nebulae, are now ascer- 
tained to be other firmaments — other clusters 
of millions, of suns, with their probable retinue 
of rolling worlds, so infinitely remote that their 
united body and light dwindle into the aspect of 
little hazy clouds. They are, so to speak, other 
universes, planted by the hand of the Almighty, 
to variegate and adorn the infinity he inhabits. 
Thus does a little cloud, floating like a feather 
in fathomless immensity, imperceptible to all but 
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telescopic vision, by the discoveries of modem 
art, expand into unnumbered millions of vast 
suns, surrounded by tributary worlds. 

Mr. Herschel has rebently published a cata- 
logue of two thousand five hundred of these uni- 
verses, sunk in the profundity of space beyond 
t!ie reach of all ordinary telescopes. And where 
do these wonders end 1 Where shall we imagine 
the termination of the creations of God ? Go as 
far as we may in imagination's utmost effort, 
and stiU there is infinity spreading onward in its 
undiminished limitlessness. It is far from im- 
probable that, were the whole of these myriads 
of universes discernible by the eye, or the tele- 
scope, blotted from existence, the loss would be 
as trifling, compared with the whole of creation, 
as the disappearance of a single grain of sand 
from the shore of the ocean. 

Every improvement of telescopic power, en- 
abling the eye to penetrate deeper into these 
illimitable, realms, reveals still new myriads of 
these wonderful mansions. There they stretch 
onward, and still onward, in numbers innumer- 
able, through the regions of infinite space, 

" without bound. 
Without dimension, where length, and breadth, and 

height, 
And tinM| and place, axe lofft" 
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3. Let us now contemplate the immeasurable 
distance of these heavenly bodies. Young as- 
you are, and in the present stage of your studiesr 
it is not to be supposed that you are familiar 
with scientific investigations. And it is not my 
object in this book to attempt to demonstrate 
astronomical problems. I can only state to you 
the results of rigid science ; results which, though 
to many they may seem incredible, are yet as 
capable of demonstration as any truth whatever. 

You have probably often noticed, that when a 
gun is fired at a distance, the flash strikes the 
eye much sooner than the sound reaches the ear. 
In this way we can ascertain, with perfect accu- 
racy, how fast sound travels. 

It is by the application of a principle, in some 
respects similar, to the eclipses of the moons of 
Jupiter, that the speed with which light travels, 
has been ascertained, by the most conclusive 
demonstration. And when the statement is 
made that it passes through space at the rate of 
two hundred thousand miles in a second, incred- 
ible as the assertion may seem to some, to those 
familiar with such investigations, it is no more 
a matter of doubt, than that a rail-car can be 
propelled thirty miles an hour. When you have 
advanced a little farther in yOur studies, you 
will be greatly interested in seeing the nature 
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and the conclusiveness of this proof. The 
vibrations of light are just eight minutes passing 
from the sun to this earth. Travelling thus rap- 
idly, so rapidly that they would pass entirely 
around this globe eight times in one single sec- 
ond, yet every ray coming from the fixed stars is 
six thousand years on its long journey. As you 
look up this evening into the deep vault of 
heaven, the ray, or vibration, which enters your 
eye from the dimly-twinkling star, lef^ that star 
before Adam was created, and has been travelling 
from that time to the present moment, at the 
rate of two hundred thousand miles every sec- 
ond, in its long, long, long pathway. Days, 
months, years, centuries have rolled on — na- 
tions have risen, flourished, died — and it has 
stopped not, it has loitered not, it has shot on- 
ward in its terrific speed, and has just finished 
its journey. 

Let the mind pause upon this astounding fact. 
Two hundred thousand miles the beams of light 
travel in one second, and yet are six thousand 
years, at that rate, passing from the fixed stars, 
which are visible to our eye, to this world. 

Sirius is one of the most brilliant stars visible 
in our firmament. It shines with such peculiar 
lustre that it has, from the earliest ages, at- 
tracted attention. And yet its distance firom us 
is so inconceivably great, that, were it anddeiily 
9 
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to fall towards oar earth, at the rate of five 
hundred thousand miles a day, it would take it 
eightjfsix thousand six hundred years to reach 
the earth. These are distances which the mind 
cannot at all comprehend. But the attempt to 
conceive them must enlarge the powers of the 
mind, and give us a clearer view of the wonders 
of creation. 

What boundless space ! What incomprehen- 
sible distance! And yet these stars are our 
near neighbors, our intimate associates, when 
compared with those which the telescope reveals 
to us, at the extremity of the milky way. The 
light with which they are visible, travelling at 
the rate just mentioned, is twenty thousand 
years passing the space between them and us. 
And yet even they are as near to us as neighbor- 
ing towns, compared with the stars in the dim 
and distant nehultB, discovered through Dr. Her- 
schel's mammoth telescope ; for their light has 
been some millions of years traversing the im- 
measurable, the unexpressible, the inconceivable 
space, interposed between their orbs and our 
globe. 

I am aware that you will read these statements 
almost with incredulity. You will at first thought 
be disposed to say these statements cannot be 
true. But when you reflect that, were you to 
take your stand on the most distant star the tel»- 
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scope has ever revealed, you would still see the 
boundless depth of infiaite space stretching be* 
yond, you will readily admit that all that has 
been said, and infinitely more, must be true. 

The mind sinks exhausted under the burden 
of such vast numbers and inconceivable calcula- 
tions. But the truth of these calculations can 
be demonstrated by the most sober and rigid 
science. These facts are not the imaginations 
of poets ; they are the mathematical demonstra- 
tions of such cautious philosophers as Newton, 
and Halle, and Herschel, and La Place. When 
you have made a little farther advances in your 
studies, you will with great delight contemplate 
and appreciate the conclusiveness of the demon- 
stration. 

You may be interested in examining the rea- 
sons which lead to the conclusion that these 
worlds are inhabited by intelligent beings. 

1. It is not to be supposed that God would cre- 
ate such vast worlds, affording room for myriads 
of inhabitants, and yet leave them desolate. The 
planets constituting our system, supposing them 
to be no more densely inhabited than England 
now is, would accommodate as many inhabitants 
as twenty-seven thousands of our world. Now, 
is it for a moment to be supposed, when this 
little and comparatively insignificant globe is 
the abode of so many millions of intelligent 
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beings, that all these rolling worlds, so vastly 
surpassing ours in grandeur and magnificence, 
are dreary and desolate ? 

Immense as is the planetary system, the sun, 
around which they all revolve, b five hundred 
and forty times larger than all the planets com- 
bined. And it would afford ample space upon 
its immeasurable surface ibr as many inhabitants 
as eight hundred and fifly thousand such worlds 
as ours. 

And yet many of the fixed stars are probably 
vastly larger than our sun. And it is by no 
means improbable, that there are those in the 
regions of infinite space which are as much 
larger than the sun as the sun is larger than our 
little globe. 

Wh(h, then, can suppose that solitude and 
eternal desolation reign over these boundless 
worlds, and that our tiny globe alone happens 
to be inhabited ? 

2. There is a very strong general resemblance 
among all the planets, showing that they were 
intended for the same general purpose. They 
are all round and solid; they revolve round the 
sun, so as to produce a variety of seasons. 
They all revolve upon their own axes, and thus 
have the succession of day and night. And in 
many of them the glories of their evening firma- 
ment so infinitely surpass even the magnificence 
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of oar own, that no power of language can 
describe, or imagination conceive, the sublimity 
of the view. 

3. The construction of the surfaces of the 
planets is evidently intended to adapt them for 
the residence of intelligent beings. Their sur- 
faces are undulating, now rising into majestic 
mountains, and again sloping down into sheltered 
valleys and extensive plains. They are, in all 
probability, surrounded with an atmosphere ; the 
morning and evening twilight plays upon their 
mountain summits, and the noon-day heat fer- 
tilizes their plains. They have their evening 
moonlight to dispel night's gloom, and by its 
mild brilliance to diffuse those charms which all 
rational beings love so well. Why are all these 
special arrangements made, if there are no in- 
telligent beings there, to appreciate and enjoy 
them? 

4. God has filled every portion of this world 
with animated beings. The air, the earth, 
the ocean, teem with myriads of organized ex- 
istences. Every leaf of the forest, every drop 
of the ocean, every particle of dust, seems to be 
inhabited. Can we then suppose, when God has 
manifested so much care in filling every spot of 
his known creation with life — when he would 
not allow even a drop of stagnant water to re- 
main, without filling it with myriads of living 

9» 
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beings — that he would leave without an inhabit- 
ant, suns and systems of magnitude inconceivable, 
and in numbers which arithmetic cannot com- 
pute ? The reflecting mind cannot, for . a mo- 
ment, entertain the thought. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that these vast worlds are the 
mansions Of the Deity ; that he has filled them 
with his worshippers. They are probably the 
abodes of sinless spirits, such as Adam and Eve 
were in the bowers of paradise. And the re- 
deemed sou! may yet rise to dwell in these 
bright mansions, and to find there more blissful 
bowers and more rapturous joys than Eden ever 
knew. 

It is by no means impossible that the stars 
you now gaze upon in the evening sky you will 
hereafter visit. Your feet may yet tread their 
soil, and you may be welcomed to the mansions 
of their hospitable inhabitants. 

You stand in the evening by the side of a 
Christian friend, and gaze upon some distant 
star, whose feeble twinkling just glimmers upon 
your eye. It is very possible that you may yet 
meet on that distant star, in all the glories of 
immortality ; you may recognize each other as 
perfectly as you now do. You may talk togeth- 
er ; journey together. You may explore its im- 
measurable extent, and you may meet there 
those vfhom you knew on earth, and ix4io will 
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greet you with the warm welcome of an angeKs 
love. 

How freely does the Bible speak of new heav- 
ens and a new earth ; of robes, and wings, and 
harps, and houses, and cities with gates of pearl 
and pavements of gold, and gardens, and rivers, 
and trees, and flowers, and social bands, glitter- 
ing with angelic plumage, and making heaven's 
concave resound with their songs ! Now, this is 
the sober language of the Bible. It is true that 
many of these expressions are figurative, but 
figurative, not because they surpass the reality, 
but because they cannot come up to the reality. 
They convey, more perfectly than any other hu- 
man language can convey, the idea of what the 
future world is to be. That is, there are things 
in heaven corresponding with rivers, trees, flow- 
ers, cities, &c., yet so infinitely surpassing them 
in splendor and allurement, that our poor lan- 
guage can only convey a figurative idea of them* 
There is no danger of letting the mind revel at 
will amid the glorious scenes of heaven. God 
has described these scenes in the most gorgeous 
language, , and with the most magnificent im- 
agery this world can afford. And it is done with 
the very inteut, that our souls may be in^ired 
with the view that we may be animated by the 
prospect before us, and that thur we nMiy be- hi^ 
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daced to make it our cmistant effort to be {nre- 
pared for heaven. 

1 have given this brief statement of the won- 
ders of creation, because it is important that 
you should have some general view of the mag- 
nitude and the grandeur of the Creator's works. 
These contemplations are adi^ted, above all oth- 
ers, to expand and humble the mind. He who 
is familiar with these vast ideas, is peculiarly 
fitted to be influenced by those religious truths 
which will prepare us for our entrance upon 
these limitless realms, as inhabitants of eternity. 
When the spirit of the Christian wings its flight 
from this world of sin and sorrow, these are the 
scenes of glory which will open before it, and 
in the midst of which it will be permitted freely 
to range. 

It is impossible to resist the conviction that 
those massive worlds, pervading infinity in count* 
less myriads, arranged in such beautiful ord^, 
and fitted up with such beneficent care, are 
mansions which God has created for his wor- 
shippers. A rejoicing population undoubtedly 
crowd their hills, and spread along their plains, 
and perhaps with the plumage of angelic wings, 
sport in their resplendent skies. There are 
worlds rolling there, composed of various ele- 
DMotJi, #f •very variety of structure and of 
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ornamentt with ei'-cling moons, with gorgeoua 
belts and canopies of ethereal splendor, adapted 
to all the varieties and raB(ks of angels and arch- 
angels, with which God has peopled and orna- 
mented his own glorious universe. 

From this vast empire of sublime and gor- 
geous magnificence, our world, by sin, has been 
shut out. We, its guilty inhabitants, are im- 
prisoned upon its soil, which God has cursed. 
Here we pass through -a probationary pilgrim- 
age of mingled joy and sorrow. Whether other 
worlds are allied with ours in this wicked rebel- 
lion, we know not. But there is some reason to 
apprehend that Satan seduced other worlds, at 
least of our planetary system, to renounce their 
allegiance to God. Upon one or two of them 
there are evidences of elemental strife, which 
seem to imply divine displeasure. The moon is 
evidently desolated by volcanoes, and rent by 
earthquakes. On another planet we see, as its 
winter approaches, its northern regions apparently 
whitened with snow, which disappears again 
with returning summer, evidencing that storms 
and tempests sweep its surface. 

How far the ravages of sin have extended, we 
cannot tell. We know that sin has dreadfully 
marred the world on which we dwell, and that 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, has come on an 
embassage of love, to restore us guilty wander- 
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era to that happy family from which we have 
been banished. When this world was first cre- 
ated, all the stars of heaven welcomed its birth, 
and their inhabitants sang together for joy. The 
great work of redemption is now going on. The 
angels of heaven watch with eager interest its 
progress. Jesus Christ is marshalling the armies 
of his friends, soon to lead them off in triumph 
to brighter worlds, and to undying joys. If you, 
my young friend, will become a disciple of Jesus, 
soon you will join all whom the Savior loves^ 
in those bright spheres. If you are indeed a 
child of Jesus, you will soon range infinity, and 
inhabit eternity. Is there not here a glorious 
prospect opened before you 1 O, how infatuated 
is he who thinks more of this life than that 
which is to come, — who had rather enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season, than to secure the 
friendship of God, and an inheritance in heaven ! 



CHAPTER VI. 



FUTURE EXISTENCE. 



In the last chapter I endeavored to give a 
general idea of the extent of creation. As you 
reflected upon the unnumbered myriads of ma- 
jestic worlds, with which infinity is apparently 
filled, and contemplated the evidences that these 
worlds are crowded with inhabitants, you must 
have thought of your own future existence ; of 
the view which will burst upon your eye when 
you pass the confines of time, and are ushered 
into the scenes of eternity. 

There is nothing the mind can think of so 
overwhelming in its interest as the morning of 
the resurrection. You will then behold the 
world in flames ; God on the judgment throne ; 
heaven, in the distance, glittering upon the view ; 
hell, in unveiled horrors, heaving up its volcanic 
billows ; angels, in countless myriads, crowding 
the infinite expanse; demons, in haggard de- 
spair and wasting woe, trembling before their 
offended God ; and mankind, in numbers almost 
numberless, guilty or pardoned, in two vast 
throngs ; the one pallid with despair* the other 
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radiant with bliss. These are the awful scenes 
which the light of the resurrection morning will 
usher to your view. 

Let us for a moment contemplate the painful 
supposition that you have lived and died without 
religion, and that you appear before that awful 
tribunal guilty and unforgiven. You look around 
you. You are in the left-hand throng of count- 
less millions. Every face is distorted with fell 
revenge, and hate, and black despair. No smile 
is ever again to visit your cheek or gladden your 
eye. No sound of joy will ever again vibrate 
upon your ear. No form of beauty or aspect 
of happiness are you ever again to behold. 
There stand around you, trembling with you, 
pirates, and murderers, and debauchees ; the 
inmates of all dens of pollution; drunkards, 
blasphemers, and all who have passions violent 
and malignant. The morally vile and loathsome 
of all countries and all ages are surrounding you 
in a throng, vast and hideously revolting. 

Are these to be my companions 1 the lost soul 
will say. With these fiendish hearts and horrible 
forms — with these creatures of sin, hateful and 
hating — am I to be associated forever 1 The 
wailings of this throng swell upon the ear like 
ten thousand thunders. Their revolting aspects 
of anguish, and despair, ^d maddened rage af- 
fright the eye. " from these wretches," the lost 
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soul ^sajfl, <« I can never escape. Alas ! I am 
one of them myselfl My despair is as black as 
theirs. My aspect is as wan and hideous. And 
is it possiUe that, I might have esci^ed all this 1 
that I have had years and years of probation 
expressly that I might prepare for this awful 
morning 1 I have h^ the Bible to guide me, 
and the Sabbath day to influence me, and minis- 
ters of the gospel urging me, with ceaseless im- 
portunity, to turn to the Lord. O, wretch that 
I am ! With what infatuation have I lived ! 
Why did I act so madly ? And it is now all 
over with me. I am lost — condemned forever ! 
O God of mercy ! God of mercy ! Who can 
bear it?" 

Afar off in the distance, you see another 
throng* bright and glorious. Every countenance 
is radiant with sublimest happiness. Every 
sound, which comes from that throng, is as the 
soul of harmony. Every form, gliding there, is 
as the imbodying of grace and beauty. Every 
face bespeaki^ the moral loveliness, the blissful 
virtues, the amiable, benignant, noble feelings, 
the rapturous joy, which each and all possess. 
There are Abraham, and Noah, and Daniel, and 
Paul. There are all the pure in spirit, the lovdy 
in character, the elevated in intellect, in joyful 
companionship, with infinity for their range, 
with the wonders of unnumbered worlds to ex- 
10 
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plore, with all the angels of heaven bound to 
them in fraternal affection. 

You gaze upon this bright vision of blessed- 
ness, and your despair is deepened by its striking 
contrast with their bliss. How oyerwhelmingly 
will the thought rush into your mind, ** From that 
throng I am forever excluded. My hard heart, 
and unsubdued passions, and unreconciled will 
would but mar the joys of those thus spiritually 
happy. O, why did I not prepare to meet my 
God 1 I was foretold all this. I might have 
saved my soul. God waited long for me, and 
plead earnestly with me ; but I disregarded bis 
warnings, and slighted his love, and now I am 
lost — lost Mid undone forever." 

" O happy Christians," you say, ** why did I 
n6t heed your prayers 1 All your sorrows are 
now over. How gloriously you look! How 
fUU of joy ! Heaven is your own ; eternal hap- 
piness your portion. I hear your songs. I see 
your angel wings. O that I could join you in 
your flight ! But here I am in .outer darkness ; 
in unutterable despair; in eternal banishment 
from heaven." 

Perhaps you had, on earth, a pious father, 
whose prayers you heard for many years. As 
you are looking upon the blessed, with longing, 
yet despairing eyes, you see a form of splendor 
and a countenance of celestial beauty and hiq[H 
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piness, with whose lineaments you seem to be 
familiar. You look again, with almost a deliri- 
ous gaze. Yes, it is ev^n so. There stands 
your father. How will the sight rend your heart 
with new anguish ! " Yes," you say, " there is 
my father, my hdiy, revered, beloved father. For 
many years I have heard his morning and his 
evening prayers. How earnestly has he prayed 
for me ! How affectionately has he counselled 
me to prep^e for the day of judgment ! With 
what entreaties has he warned me of this scene ! 
But his prayers, and tears, and counsels were 
all unavailing ; and now I am lost, and there is 
my father, an angel in glory. O, this awful gulf 
between us ! And shall I never more see him ! 
shall I never more hear his voice, or share his 
love ? 

<' And who is that by his side, so celestial in 
beauty, beaming with seraphic joy, soaring with 
him in those golden realms ? It is my mother ! 
She taught me to pray. She told me of God 
and heaven. How often has she kneeled by my 
bedside, and prayed for her lost, lost child ! O 
that I could live my life ov^ again ! But time 
is gone ; probation is ended. My mother's voice, 
and smile, and love will never again re^ch me. 
Depart, ye cursed ! is the doom ringing in my 
ears. O that I had never been born ! " 

How will you feel, son of pious parents, in 
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thAt hour ? How can you endure to be forever 
separated from your father and your mother t to 
feel that with fiends for your companions, and 
endless wde for your portion, you are never more 
to see them? And as you fix upon them the 
last look of despair, how will^ the remembrance 
of their prayers and warnings rend your heart ! 

You see, perhaps, in the throng of ransomed 
souls, the minister, whose teachings you have 
attended, and who has for years urged you to 
repentance, and warned you of judgment. His 
presence will revive the instructions of many 
years. " O why," you will say, **did I not heed 
his entreaties 1 He forewarned me of all this. 
He besought me, by all the considerations which 
heaven, earth, and hell could afford, to turn to 
the Lord. I paid no regard to his entreaties ; 
and here I am, just where he told me 1 should 
be, a lost sinner, overwhelmed with despair." 

Afar off you see the glittering pinnacles of 
the golden city. Resplendent with beauty, its 
gates are opened wide for the reception of its 
blessed inhabitants. Widi songs of praise they 
throng its avenues, a blissful assembly of angels, 
cherubim, seraphim, aad the spirits of the just 
made perfect. You gaze upon them with long- 
ing eyes and with an aching heart Their songs 
come floating from the distance to your ear. 
Their forms, buoyant with life and immortality. 
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glitter upon your eye. There go friends, and 
hq>e, and immortal joy. There is all loveliness, 
all holiness, all bliss ; and you aris left to outer 
darkness. You gaze upon this bright vision of 
heaven in unutterable despair; and while you^ 
gaze, there is a voice uttered from the judgment 
throne — ** D^art, ye cursed." 'Tis your awful 
doom. The curse penetrates your inmost soul, 
and fans to ten-fold fury the anguish and 
despair, whose eternal ravages have commenced 
in your heart. 

0, may God in mercy grant that you» my 
young reader, may escape this doom ! I have 
thus declared to you *'the whole counsel of 
Crod," that you may know your danger. You 
must know the truth. He is unfaithful to you 
who does not tell you the whole truth. 

liet us now turn from these painful contem- 
plations to other and pleasing thoughts. Let 
us suppose the scenes of the day of judgment 
oyer, the wicked gone to their "own place," 
and the redeemed in heaven. What is to be 
the condition of the righteous 1 

1. It is by no means improbable that they 
will dwell on solid, material worlds. As far as 
the eye can reach, as far as the most pow^ful 
telescopes can penetrate into the depths of 
immensity, we find the tluck assemblage of ma- 
jestic worlds. Even within the scope (^ our 

10* 
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weak, earthly instrunients, there are countless 
nyriads of worlds, beyond the power of arith- 
metic to compute. They are spread around us, 
in every direction, in the regions of limitless 
space, at distances too vast for the cono^tion 
of any finite mind. There they roll, in num- 
bers numberless; in magnitude almost bound- 
less; with every variety of adaptation for the 
infinite variety of ranks with which God has 
adorned his empire. There is Jupiter, with its 
resplendent moons, and gorgeous belt of living 
lights dispelling all darkness and gloom, and 
illuminating, with the mildest rays, a creation 
apparently more lovely and blissful than Eden, 
in its most favored hour. That capacious world 
spreads abroad its hills and vales, ailbrding 
ample room for a population of more than fifty 
times all the inhabitants that have ever lived on 
this globe. 

There is the sun, a sdid, massive world, 
larger than fourteen hundred thousand of the 
world we inhabit, and, in the eternal sunlight 
of its towering hills and wide-spread plains, 
affording free range for more than five hundred 
and forty times as many inhabitants as the 
whole planetary system united. Surrounded by 
its canopy of luminous clouds, no night ever 
darkens its wide expanse. 

Then there are the comets, with their pecu- 
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liarity of form and structure, rushing untiringly 
onward in their eccentric orbits. And there are 
the nebulous stars, so vast, that even the sun, in 
comparison, dwindles into nothingness; and in 
their composition and structure, adapted to some 
variety of beings, of whose peculiar organization 
we can form no conception. 

We thus find infinity, as far as we can pene- 
trate it, filled, crowded with this vast variety of 
material worlds. They are most manifestly the 
mansions which God has erected for his children. 
We inhabit one of these countless myriads of 
worlds; but one, which, in consequence of the 
sins of its inhabitants, is blighted by the curse of 
its Maker. We are soon to be removed from it 
to other worlds, and this world is to be burnt up. 
Where are we to go 1 Certainly not to wander in 
empty space. We are to go to a " new earth," 
which is encircled by ** new heavens," says God, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. We may, per- 
haps, traverse the sun; or encircle, in angelic 
flight, the circumference of Sirius ; or explore, 
in delighted curiosity, for myriads of ages, the 
millions of glittering worlds that shed their dim 
efliilgence upon us from the milky way. God 
has apparently filled infinity with the most gor- 
geous mansions, worthy of an almighty architect. 
In those mansions his favored children dwell. 
This one is to be destroyed* Its pres^it occo- 
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pants are to be remored. And we shall surely 
find, if we ever visit those hf2q>pier mansions 
which adorn the sky, solid ground to tread 
upon, with shady bowers, and running streams, 
and placid lakes. The atmoi^here of those 
worlds will vibrate with the melody which 
angels' lips can waken. And cherubim and 
serfqphim may, with buoyant wing, sport in their 
resplendent heavens. 

We are too apt to think that materialism and 
imperfection are inseparably united, because we 
live in a world, where, even in the language of 
the Bible, the term " flesh and blood" is synony- 
mous with corruption. But we must not forget 
that, when our world was first created, all the 
morning stars sang together for joy. God 
placed Adam and Eve upon it, in a state of 
perfect sinlessness and perfect happiness. They 
were created with corporeal bodies, and trod the 
solid ground, with flowering and fruit-bearing 
trees regaling the senses; with birds of every 
variety of i^ote and plumage alluring the eye and 
pouring their melody into the ear. They were 
in a terrestrial paradise. The ransomed soul 
will hereafter dwell in some happier paradise, 
on some brighter sphere, which God has created 
in the expanse around us. That these millions 
of worlds, filling the depths of space, are inhab- 
ited, no one can doubt. That most of them 
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are inhabited by happy and sinless beings, hardly 
admits of a question. And that the Christian 
is hereafter to be united with all God's obedient 
children, in perfect and eternal joy, is as certain 
as the declaration of God can make it. 

2. What light does the doctrine of the resur- 
rection throw upon this subject ? The resurrec- 
tion of the body is a truth admitted, I believe, 
by all sectiS of Christians. Our Savior assures 
us that, in the morning of the resurrection, ** all 
that are in their graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth." It is not only true that the 
soul shall liye forever, but the archangel's trump 
shall startle the slumbering tenant of the tomb. 
The body, which has been perhaps for centuries 
mouldering there, shall spring up at that sum- 
mons, having undergone some mysterious trans- 
formation, preparing it for its flight through 
empty space, and inspired with vital energies 
which eternity cannot wear awdy. We are not 
to be, in the future world, unsubstantial spirits, 
formless, placeless, bodiless, but beings of perfect 
organization, with the eye citable of apprecia- 
ting the beauties of rolling worlds, the gorgeous 
glory, the magnificent splendor of suns and sys- 
tems, and clusters of universes, filling infinity 
with their limitless profusion ; with the ear to be 
regaled with the music which cherubim and 
seraphim make. There the immortal spirit. 
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clothed in his resurrection body, shall ** mount 
exulting on triumphant wing." 

Paul assures us that, in the future world, the 
q;>irit shall not be unclothed, that is, without a 
lK>dy, but that it shall inhabit another body, 
incorruptible, eternal in the heayens. There is, 
he assures us, a celestial body, as well as a ter- 
restrial body. And this body, which is to be 
buried in corruption, and dishonor, and weak- 
ness, shall be raised in incorruption, and glory, 
and power. The imperfection and decay attached 
to " flesh and blood " cannot approach the new 
organization of the youthful angel. In eternal 
youth, and in undying vigor, the inheritor of a 
blessed immortality enters upon his endless career. 

Our Savior rose from the grave with a body, 
presenting its distinct lineaments to the eye. 
And as he ascended through the skies, to those 
mansions where he was to prepare a place for 
his followers, he* carried with him that body of 
perfect organization, which was fqpparently cfqpar 
ble of assuming any form, which could pass at 
will from place to place, which had broken the 
chains of gravitation, and, more ethereal than 
the fleecy cloud, could soar above them till lost 
to human eye in the depths of immensity. 
When Elijah took the " chariot of the sky," as, 
enveloped in celestial splendor, he was borne 
away to brighter worlds and undying joys, he 
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went with his corporeal body suddenly changed 
into the light and airy form of the angel. 

When Moses and Elias appeared to the disci- 
ples on the mount of transfiguration, they ap- 
peared not as invisible and impalpable spirits, but 
with bodies that could move with solid tread 
upon substantial earth ; and yet of such ethereal 
mould, that they could appear or vanish at will. 
They could be here on earth, or in the distant 
heaven, as volition impelled. 

When the angels visited Abraham and Lot, 
they came in palpable form, with bodies of 
perfect structure; and though susceptible of 
every enjoyment, certainly unsusceptible of suf- 
fering or decay. Thus it is certain that the 
spirits of heaven are not bodiless spirits. They 
can spread their wings in blissful flight. " They 
can make the atmosphere vibrate with their 
songs. They can tread the solid earth. They 
can converse in audible aofcents. They can 
enjoy the hospitalities of earth's inhabitants. 

The wing that bears the immortal spirit in its 
flight can never fail and never tire. The angels 
who accompanied our Savior to the world must 
have had a long, long journey. But they did not 
stop to rest. They did not even alight upon our 
globe. Hovering over the hills of Bethlehem, 
with vigorous and unwearied pinion, they 
charmed the evening air with one of heaven's 
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songs, and ^hen plied the never-tiring wing, as 
they passed planets, and stars, and all the wonders 
of revolving worlds, in their returning pathway. 

In the very beautiful poem of ** the Hermit," 
Parnell describes the imagined change of a 
mortal to an angel. 

** His youthiiil fiice grew more serenely sweet ; 
His robe turned white, and flowed about his feet ; 
Fair rounds <^f radiant points invest hie hair ; 
Celestial odors breathed through purpled air ; 
And wings, whose colors jittered in the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plnmes display." 

This poetic conception, beautiful as it is, but 
feebly delineates the reality of that joyful change, 
when this corruptible shall put on incorruption, 
and this mortal shall be clothed in immortality. 

The conversion of the worm into the butterfly, 
seems to be intended by oiir Creator to explain 
and illustrate the doctrine of the resurrection. 
Look at this lowly reptile, crawling upon the 
earth ; apparently, how sluggish, and stupid, and 
joyless ! Suddenly it undergoes a most wonder- 
ful change, and is buried in its chrysalis grave. 
There it lies for weeks, for months, fqpparently 
in the silence and insensibility of death. Then, 
by some secret call from its Creator, it emerges 
from its tomb, and spreads its airy wing, embel- 
lished with every hue of the rainbow. How 
beautiful is its form as it 

** Flies and swims a flower, in liqtud air/' 
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rejoicing in the sunbeams, sipping nectar from 
the heaven-created cups of the lily and the rose. 
'Tis thus with man. From the chrysalis of 
the grave he shall emerge with a celestial form ; 
no longer to creep on* earth, but, with plumed 
pinion, to join the angelic band, and wing his 
flight to the throng of God. 

" Yet wert thou once a worm, a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb, and slept. 
And such is man — soon from his cell of clay, 
To burst a sen^h in the blaze of day." 

He who has seen the resurrection of the but- 
terfly from the tomb of the caterpillar ; who has 
seen this most ethereal of insects, in its graceful 
and gorgeous, yet delicate beauty, soaring in 
fields of light, will be slow to discredit the dec- 
laration of the Bible, that, from these mortal, 
bodies, there shall emerge from the tomb the 
form of an archangel, winged for an eternal 
flight, and adorned with grace, and loveliness, and 
splendor, which shall add attractions even to the 
world where cherubim fly and sersqphim sing. 

3. What is to be the nature of heavenly en- 
joyments, is a question which is ofren asked, but 
which, of course, cannot, in this world, be per- 
fectly answered. Still, the declarations of the 
Bible, as illustrated by science, throw not a little 
light upon this subject* 
11 
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If every star is a sun, as is most undoubtedly 
the case, and every sun has as many planets as 
our own, there are, even in our own firmament, 
twenty-four hundred millions of worlds. Few 
persons have any conception of the number con- 
tained in even one million. To count a single 
million, at the rate of two hundred a minute, will 
employ one nine days^ counting ten hours a day. 
And yet there are, in our own cluster of stars, 
twenty-four hundred millions of worlds; and 
simply to count them, at the rate of two hun- 
dred a minute, would employ one for about six 
years. 

And you will remember, in addition, that it 
was stated in the last chapter that there were 
other clusters of stars, other almost limitless 
universes, sunk in the depths of space, so that 
there are now actually open to telescopic view, 
more worlds than could be possibly visited in 
any periods of eternity, of which we can form 
any conception. 

In those vast realms there are worlds of every 
variety of structure and ornament ; of magnitude 
surpassing imagination ; doubtless crowded with 
rejoicing inhabitants, glittering in all the varied 
ranks of pure and lofty intelligences. Here is a 
field to be explored, worthy of the energies of an 
immortal mind. Here, then, is a theatre for the 
range of the redeemed soul, where variety can 
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Bever cease, where curiosity can never tire, 
, where joy can never pall. 

When Dr. Johnson first saw a crowd of men 
assembled to witness a horse-race, he remarked 
that nothing ever so deeply impressed him with 
the paucity of earthly enjoyments, as to behold 
so many people unable to find any more alluring 
pleasure, than to see which of two horses could 
run the fastest. 

There will be no paucity of enjoyments in 
heaven. There will be no weary moments 
there. The glory of God, spread abroad over 
these innumerable worlds, will invite to never- 
ending rambles, to the gratification of delighted 
and undying curiosity. 

Do you ask, What evidence have we that the 
immortal spirit will be enabled to travel through 
the regions of space, and to pass from world to 
world 1 I reply. We have the evidence of fact. 
How often have angels come from their distant 
abodes on visits to this world 1 They have not 
only singled it out from among the millions and 
millions, circling in every direction around it, 
but with unerring precision have alighted on the 
very qwt, and even at the door of the very 
dwelling they have sought. They have, unde- 
niably, the power of passing from their abode, 
wherever it may be, through the intervening 
regions of space, to other worlds ; and of passing 
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with a degree of swiftness whieh leaves the sun* 
beam and the lightning loitering behind them. 

When Milton describes the archangel Raphael 
sent with a message to Adam, he thus describes 
his departure and his flight : — 

" Nor delayed the winged sftint. 
After his charge received ; bi;t from among 
Thousand celestial odors, where he stood, 
Veiled with his gorgeous wings, up springing light, 
Flew through the midst of heaven. The angelic cfaoirs. 
On each hand parting, to his speed gave waj, 
Through all the empyreal road ; till at the gate 
Of heaven arrived, the gate self opened wide. 
From hence no cloud, or to obstruct his sight 
Star interposed, however small ; he sees, 
Not uneonform to other shining globes, 
£arth, and the garden of God with cedars crowned, 
Above all hills. Down hither prone in flight 
He speeds, and, through the vast ethereal sky, 
Sails between worlds and worlds on steady wing.^ 

This is not merely beautiful poetry, (t is 
only expressing vividly the sentiment of the Bible. 
It is a fact, declared in God's word that the ex-- 
pause between earth and heaven has often been 
fanned by the wings of angels. 

It is one of the sure revelations of the Bible^ 
that the disciples of the Savior shall be equal 
to the angels. When Moses and Elias took 
their flight from the heaven of heavens to 
this world, to meet their Savior on the mount 
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of transfiguration^ might they not, with equal 
ease, have folded their i^elestial wings on the planet 
Jupiter, or have lighted upon the orb of Sirius, 
or have directed their adventurous flight to any 
other cluster of stars planted in the immensities 
of space ? The capability of the hq>py immor- 
tal to pass from world to world, is a question, 
which, to the believer of the Bible, can admit of 
no doubt 

If, in the great day of trial, you hear the joyful 
sentence, ** Welcome, ye blessed of my Father," 
there is henceforth no prison for you. The 
universe, in all its limitlessness, will be, undoubt- 
edly, spread open for your free excursions. The 
hospitalities of all other worlds will invite your 
approach. Every angel will be your brother; 
every archangel will be your associate and friend. 
From every cherub and sertqph you will meet the 
greeting of fraternal love. Go where you may, 
you will probably find no barrier. On every world, 
in every mansion, you will be a welcome guest. 

Indeed, every glimpse we catch of the heav- 
enly world, through the revelations of the Bible, 
shows us its happy companionship, its social 
and friendly enjojrment. Even the conversion of 
a single sinner is said to awaken joy in those 
bright realms. Social joy stands out most promi- 
nently in all the exhibitions of that blissful world. 
You will see, perhaps, in heaven's distant hori- 
11» 
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zon,a lofty ^int,ndiaiit with purity ^aad glitterin|r 
with splendor. It is Raphael, bound on some em- 
bassage of love. Yon spread your pinions to fol- 
low in the flight, and to join in the transport with 
which heaven is filled at some new deTelopme&t 
of God's benevolence. 

Far off in immensity you behold a new wwkl 
rising into being, stored with wonders, and crowd-- 
ed with happy spirits newly called into being.. 
In company with angelic firiends, you launch forth, 
into the vast expanse, to explore the magnificent 
scenes of this new creation. You alight upon 
its surface and talk with its inhabitants, and, as a 
brother and a firiend, visit their habitations. So 
did angels wing their flight to Paradise* Thua 
may you visit all the happy Edens God has created 
for his worshippers. 

All these joys will be infinitely magnified by the 
consciousness of perfect holiness. Perhi^ the 
larger portion of our earthly sorrows are caused 
by the consciousness of doing wrong. Often re- 
morse rolls over the soul in deep floods of agony» 
Remorse is but the suffering of conscious guilt. 

A young man in New-York, of virtuous edu^ 
cation and parentage, in a moment of tempt»- 
tion committed a crime, which, if detected, would 
consign him to the State Prison. He was detected 
and arrested. He stood in the hands of the o^ 
ficers of justice in a delirium of horror and re- 
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morse. Aa he thought of parento asid finends, 
the agony of his soul was too great for endurance. 
His lip quivered. His blood rushed through his 
veins with maddened speed. His frame tremUed, 
and he dropped down dead ! 

Conscience! O, how terrific is its power! 
** The world of woe has no more excruciating 
pangs," said the dying sinner, <« than those which 
flow consume ttie." 

On the other hand, there is no joy greater than 
that which an approving conscience gives. How 
often have you been made happy, exceedingly 
happy, by the approbation of your parents or in- 
structor, when conscious that the approbation 
was merited ! What means the frank and joyous 
countenance of the school*boy, as he hastens 
homeward with a heart so light, that his feet can 
hardly touch the ground ? It b the reward which 
conscience is conferring for diligence and improve- 
ment. Earth has nothing purer, nothing more 
elevated, nothing more satisfying, than this joy. 

This is the great joy of heaven. You will be 
like your Savior in perfect holiness. There 
you will have no faults, no imperfections. Ypu 
will never be guilty of any improprieties. You 
will never speak unadvisedly. You will never 
do any thing upon which you will not reflect with 
pleasure. You will have the consciousness of 
perfect holiness,— of the perfect i|>proval of Qod. 
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God originally created us in his own moral 
image. This image was lost by the fall. It is 
again to be restored to the redeemed. We now 
look into our minds, and behold prejudice and 
ignorance. There, ignorance will have disappear- 
ed, and inexhaustible treasures of wisdom will be 
our own. We npw look into our hearts, and be- 
hold sin and corruption. There, we shall see no 
sin ; but the image of God will be there. As 
God's benevolence is diffused through heaven,, 
and his love beams upon all his children, so love 
will flow back from every heart to God, and min- 
gle in sweetest sympathy with those thousand 
rills, which cheer and invigorate the affections of 
heaven. As God is perfectly happy in himself, 
so will his children be like him in their hiq>pi- 
ness. To this felicity there will be no alloy, and 
no termination. As God will forever exist, so» 
have his children entered upon an immortal state. 

Such, my young reader, is the happy state, which 
God has offered to all who will repent of sin, and 
turn to his service. Is this not worth striving- 
for ? Will you lose it all, that you may enjoy the 
miserable pleasures of sin ? 

It is that you may prepare for this world that 
God now allows you to live. The object of the 
various allotments of his providence, whether joy- 
fiil or sorrowful, is to prepare you for this heav- 
enly state. Are you looking forward and ma* 
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king preparation for this new abode ? In a very 
short time you will be in this eternal world. Your 
years are passing as a dream ; soon they will all 
be gone, and you will be with angels in immortal 
blessedness, or with the lost in unending woe. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



TRUE GREATNESS. 



We cannot find in all the uninspired records 
of antiquity, a character to be compared, for true 
magnanimity and heroism, with that of the devout 
prophet Daniel. 

About 600 years before the birth of Christ, 
the king of Babylon marched with his as- 
sembled army against Jerusalem. He was suc- 
cessful in his expedition, and after carrying the 
city by siege, he despoiled it of its treasures, and 
marched back in triumph, with an immense train 
of weeping captives, to his own proud city of 
oppression. 

In that sorrowing train of prisoners, dragged 
in chains to grace the conqueror's triumph, were 
seen the princes, and the nobles, and all the hon- 
orable fomilies, of the once magnificent and pow-- 
erful, but now dishonored and prostrate city. A 
young man was there of noble birth, of great 
personal beauty, and his eye gleamed with the 
radiance of a vigorous and lofty mind. His name 
was Daniel. 

The conqueror, with his captives, arrived in; 
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Babylon, and Daniel, in consequence of his ex- 
alted lineage, his personal beauty, and his intel- 
lectual endowments, was selected to adorn by his 
presence the palace of the king. But, as he was 
yet in his early youth, he was flfst placed under 
the guidance of the wise men of the East, that he 
might be instructed in all their wisdom. 

The king gave orders that Daniel should be 
treated with the most especial iharks of favor, 
and that he should be daily fed with the most 
luxurious viands from his own table. But these 
meats and these wines had been consecrated, on 
heathen altars, to heathen gods, and Daniel could 
not, in conscience, by partaking of them, coun- 
tenance these rites of paganism. He therefore 
rejected the high-seasoned meats and generous 
wines of Nebuchadnezzar, and, with self-denying 
abstemiousness, persisted in a temperate diet Of 
vegetables and water. Nurtured as he had been 
in the lap of affluence, this was a noble triumph 
of principle, and reveals, at a glance, the energy 
of character and the true magnanimity of spirit 
which this young man possessed. 

And in this characteristic incident there was 
a wonderful alliance of mildness with his decis* 
ion ; — pure principle compelling him to take the 
stand of unwavering firmness, and yet the kind 
feelings of his heart enabling him to do it with 
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Uiat gentleness and affiibility which secured him 
from giving offence. 

When, in process of time, Daniel was formally 
introduced to the court, his peculiar excellences 
elevated him at once to the most prominent sUb* 
tions of office and of honor. 

The king had a remarkable dream ; but when 
he awoke in the morning he could not recaH it, 
and jet was greatly agitated by its uncertain im- 
port. He assembled his wise men* and, with the 
cruelty of the tyrant, peremptorily demanded 
that they should tell him what the dream was, 
and then interpret its meaning. They, danned 
at so unreasonable a request, replied that no king 
had ever made such a demand of any magidan ; 
but that if he would tell them the dream, they 
would «how him the interpretation. The king, 
a proud pagan, arrogant, impetuous, and inflexi^ 
Ue, ordered them all to be slain. 

In this emergence, all the youthftil energies of 
Daniel were called into requisition. In answer to 
earnest prayer, he obtained a knowledge of the 
dream and of its int^retation, gained access 
to the king, and stopped the progress of the 
bloody sword. 

<< The secret which the king hath demanded,^ 
said Daniel, <* the wise men, the astrologers, the 
magicians, the soothsayers, cannot show unto the 
king. But there is a God in heaven that reveal- 
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eth secrets, and maketh known to the king what 
shall be in the latter days." With the modesty 
which is the invariable companion of true piety 
and wisdom, he gave the glory to God, and re- 
vealed the dream to Nebuchadnezzar. 

The king, amazed at the minuteness with which 
the lost thoughts of his mind were recalled, heap- 
ed new honors upon Daniel, and raised him to 
be the firs^ minister of hfs state. 

Again the king had a dream, and Daniel was 
called to the dangerous and painful duty of in- 
forming him, that he was to be cast . from his 
throne, to lose his reason, to be driven from the 
abodes of men, and to pass seven years miserably^ 
hiding in dens and caves of the earth. 

But this youthful servant of God, in the calm 
dignity of his devout mind, made this announce- 
ment in terms so eitpressive of his benevolent 
feelings and of his solicitude for the welfare of 
the king, that this proud and capricious monarch 
not only listened to the announcement without 
rage, but, subdued by the moral sublimity of the 
intrepid youth, patiently received from him the 
most earnest expostulation against his sins, and 
the most fervent entreaty for him to forsake them 
by repentance, and turn to the service of the God 
of heaven. 

When we see this young man,«a8 yet, accord- 
ing to the general impressi<ni, not twenty^hree 
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years of age, standing thus uncornipted in the 
midst of, perhaps, the most voluptuous court of 
the world ; — when we see him thus humble, fru- 
gal, and devout, while loaded with every honor, 
and seduced by every temptation ; when we see 
him thus standing in the very palace of the king, 
pleading the cause of God and righteousness, 
in terms which kingly ears are all unwont to 
hear, at the imminent hazard of all his honors, 
and even of life, — we witness one of the most 
signal instances of magnanimity and of heroism 
which the world has ever produced. 

O Daniel ! Daniel ! precious is the example 
thou hast left us. Would that more might emu- 
late thy noble spirit ! 

The remonstrances of this youthful Christian, 
though for a time unavailing, were not lost upon the 
heathen king. HUmbled by the af&ictions which 
were laid upon him, he recalled to mind these 
faithful warnings ; issued a proclamation to the 
empire, confessing his sins and declaring his peni- 
tence ; and when, some years after, he was called 
away by death, we have reason to believe it was 
to receive the forgiveness of a pardoning God. 

Belshazzar ascended the throne of his father, 
a feeble prince, with his soul enervated with 
every species of riot and excess. At one of his 
great festivals,^ maddened with wine, he com- 
manded the sacred golden vessels, taken from the 
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temple of Jerusalem, to be produced, that he and 
his courtiers might drink from them in contempt 
to Jehovah, and in honor of their heathen gpds. 

In the midst of their carousals, a hand super- 
natural! y appeared, arresting every eye, and tra- 
cing, with its pointed finger, upon the wall cer- 
tain mysterious characters. 

The guilty conscience of this despicable prince 
was at once in a delirium of terror. His magi- 
cians were all in perplexity, and Daniel is sent 
for. Daniel is no longer a: young man. He 
comes into the royal presence, mature in years 
and venerable in character. He has apparently 
kept entirely aloof from the king, in whose char- 
acter he could see nothing that did not excite 
contempt. 

Nebuchadnezzar, though violent and impetu- 
ous, had, even before his conversion, many esti- 
mable traits of character. He had much mag- 
nanimity of spirit, a commanding mind, and great 
energy. Daniel appeared before this powerful 
monarch a youth, intrepid, yet modest and re- 
spectful. 

Now Belshazzar is a youth, effeminate, disso- 
lute, and contemptible ; while years have given 
to the mind and person of Daniel the air of dig- 
nity .and authority. He stands the prophet of 
God before the trembling monarch, and tells him 
his doom. He does nothing to deprecate his 
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anger, or to conciliate his esteem ; but with the 
conscious integrity of a messenger from God, 
tells him that his days of debauchery and crime 
are brought to an end, and that the Mede is bat- 
tering down his gates, and the Persian will soon 
be upon his throne. And even while he speaks, 
the shouts of successful invasion resound through 
the streets, and Belshazzar, the impious reviler 
of God, and the shameless devotee of pleasure, 
b slain in the midst of his cups. 

Darius, the conqueror of Babylon, now reigned 
over the subjugated empire ; and, being a prince 
of great discernment, he at once elevated Daniel 
to the loftiest stations of influence. The nobles 
of Darius' court, moved with envy at the exalta- 
tion of Daniel, and frustrated in their plans of 
fraud and oppression by his vigilance and integ- 
rity, plotted against his life. 

Appealing to the vanity of the king, already 
intoxicated by his success and his power, they 
proposed that he should establish himself as the 
supreme god of the nation for a period of thirty 
days, and that any one who should, during that 
time, ask any petition of any other god, should 
be cast into the den of half-famished lions. 

The impious decree was made, and the ene- 
mies of Daniel, knowing the firmness and the 
consistency of his piety, rejoiced in his undoubt- 
ed destruction. 
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And now are manifested traits of Christian 
decision and devotedness which have few par- 
allels. Daniel would not, to save his life, re- 
nounce his God. He disdained all subterfuge, all 
concealment ; without a murmur, an entreaty, or 
a remonstrance ; without timidity or bravado, in 
the prospect of a terrible death, with the tran- 
quil energy of true greatness, he went to his cham- 
ber, and ** his window being opened towards Je- 
rusalem, he kneeled upon his knees, three times a 
day, and prayed and gave thanks before his God 
as he did aforetime." 

This act of serene and heroic courage is un- 
surpassed by all that have been celebrated in 
prose or song. *« The splendid monuments and 
the clamorous war-shouts of a misjudging world " 
have never pointed to a deed of transcending 
sublimity. 

Daniel was cast into the den. He passed the 
night unharmed, with hungry li(ms for his guard; 
a night probably far more pleasant than many of 
his enemies had, who tried, on beds of down, to 
lull the fever of unquiet minds. 

Daniel was released in the morning from the 
den, and elevated to new honors and influence. 
Years now glided along in comparative tranquilli- 
ty, till, at the age of ninety-one, according to tra- 
dition, he died, and his noble spirit ascended to 
the society of congenial spirits in heaven. 
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Every scene of his evential life was crowded 
with temptatibn, and yet through them all he re- 
tained his integrity. 

See him, yet a youth, and a captive in Baby- 
lon's gorgeous palace, rejecting the golden gob- 
let and exciting revel, choosing frugality for 
his fare, and the service of God for his joy. 

See him, pressed with all the cares of empire, 
and surrounded with all the temptations of a most 
voluptuous court, steadfast tmd consistent in his 
piety, winning the affections of a heathen mon- 
arch by the mild and generous graces of his mind, 
while no earthly power of allurement or of com- 
pulsion could lead him into the most trifling con- 
formity with practices of sin. 

And O, what an exhibition have we of moral 
sublimity, as this young man stands in the pres- 
ence of his powerful conqueror, and tells him hiis 
fearful dream i He rises, in the majesty of true 
greatness, above his youth, and regardless that he 
speaks at the peril of his life, he warns the ca- 
pricious and despotic monarch of his sins, and^ 
with the fervor and the fearlessness of a gray- 
haired prophet, urges him to repentance and 
amendment. 

And when another king ascends the throne, 
and riot and revel run mad, when licentious 
carousals drive Daniel from the court, see him 
again, aft^ years of obscurity, entering the festive 
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hdl. He stands alone and helpless, a holy man, 
amid a countless thr<mg of princely bacchanals. 
The wme-inflamed Belahazzar has but to say 
the word, and the head of Daniel rolls upon the 
marble pavement But note the fesurlessness of a 
devout and holy mind. He goes with unfalter- 
ing step^ thriragh the courtly crowd, to the very 
face of the king. <« Thou, O Belshazzar," he 
says, <« hast lifted thyself against the Lord of 
heaven; the God^ in whose hand thy breath is, 
and whose are all thy ways, thou hast not glorified. 

** God hath numbered thy kingdom, and fin- 
ished it 

*'Thou lurt weighed in the balance, and art 
found wanting. i 

'' Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the 
Medes and Persians^" 

Thb is muihood. This is the magnanimity 
of true religion. O God, send down upon every ' 
reader the spirit of this noble man 1 
• And when, in the closing scenes of life ; in 
the calm dignity of venerable age, he encounters 
all that is terrible in the most appalling death, 
rather than to intermit or conceal his devotions, 
we have an example of firmness and integrity, 
brighter than can be furnished by all the records 
of antiquity. 

This brief biography of Daniel shows you 
the ennobling influence of true piety. It has 
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been said that «« the Christitn is the noblest stjle 
of man." In truth, he who is not a Christian m 
but half a man ; all his noblest energies, all hid 
best affections are impoverished and decayed. 

Can he be grateful, who is ungrateful to God f 
Can he know th^ depth and the boundlessness 
of pure affection, who has forgotten his immor- 
tality, who has no thoughts wandering through 
eternity, who is all regardless of a Savior's love 
and of angel sympathies t 

Can he know any thing of the mind's expansive 
capabilities, of the heart's enlargement, who mdces 
this little ball of earth his home — life's inch of 
time'his existence? His strongest affections are 
but for a moment ; his gruidest conceptions are 
but the trivialities of time ; his loftiest aspirations 
are as narrow as the grave, where he soon must 
lie. He rises not to the dignity of an immortal, 
existing in the midst of eternity and infinity. He 
lives but as an intelligent insect, but as the 

" spouse of the worm, 
And brother of the clay." 

It is religion alone which invests man with his 
true greatness. What sent Howard to guage the 
dimensions of woe in every dungeon in Europe f 
What inspired Wilberforce to the stern and pain- 
ful conflict with power and oppression, to plead 
the cause of the friendless slave ? What sus- 
tained and urged onward our pilgrim fathers, amid 
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the Storms of the ocean, the famine of the wikl^- 
ness, and the bloody conflict with savage men 9 
And what has now sent missionaries of the cross 
to the glooms of Central Africa, and to despotic 
China, and through swollen torrents, and burning 
plains, and tangled swamps, to the wild warriors 
who shout along the unbroken forests of Cali- 
fornia T 

What sent the martyr band to the hut of the 
Hindoo, and to plead with the proud Moslem, 
and freighted ships with Christian families for 
dark, degraded Hawaii 7 

It was religion. It was the power of prayer. 
These all rose in the majesty of immortal man ; 
with erer-during ages open to the mind, with 
God in all the grandeur of his attributes, and 
the infinity of his perfection familiar to the ccm- 
temptation, with the heart's noblest affections 
purified and enlarged by , the scenes of glory, 
which faith reveals, they forgot self, and tri- 
umphed over time, and rose to that real great- 
ness, which he never, never can attain, who is 
living for this little world, and is wedded to 
its dust. 

My young readers, you wrong your own souls, 
you degrade and dbhonor yourselves, by neglect 
of God. Ton deaden affection, and enfeeble in- 
tellect, and paralize magnanimity, and dwarf 
every generous emotion. You do not live ; you 
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do but vegetate. You are iiot free — you are 
the slaves of sense and sin. 

Would you cherish the best afl^tions of the 
heart? You must nurture and refine them in 
the school of Christ You must learn a Savior's 
dying love ; angel's sympathies. You must 
not *' deem this barren world sufficient bliss/* 
but, passing the bounds of earth and time, must 
soar upward, and range onward through those 
boundless realms, which is the home of im- 
mortality. 

Would you cultivate the noblest faculties of 
the mind ? O, then, do not chain its energies to 
a clod of clay and a point of time. Let prayer 
inspire you. Let the contemplation of God ex- 
pand your soul. Let thought expatiate freely in 
its limitless range. Live for eternity. 
, Would you pass serenely through life's joyous 
and saddening scenes ? Let the hope of heaven 
cheer you, and it will soothe the aching head, 
and calm the aching heart. It will sustain you 
when consigning to the grave dq>arted friends ; 
and when you are called to lay your head on a 
dying pillow, when the film of death darkens 
your eye, and judgment and eternity are spread 
out before you, then shall your peaceful heart 
know no ill. Angels will hover around your 
dying bed, to bear your happy spirit away to their 
blest mansions. 
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Would you associate hereafter in eternal 
union, in undying affection with all the wise and 
good? The mere conception of this reunion 
inspired the mind of Cicero with rapture. How 
blissful the prospect of passing eternity with 
those we have loved on earth; of seeing them 
emerge, from the ruins of the grave and of the 
fall, to perfection of character and joy ! There 
shall we see and love the noble Daniel. There 
shall we find congenial sympathy with the 
choicest spirits who have ever tabernacled in 
flesh. There, in blest companionship, we shall 
sweep the harp-strmgs, and swell the anthems of 
heaven in everlasting joys. 

O glorious hour ! O bleft abode ! 
We shall be near-and like our €rod. 
Nor flesh nor sin shall more control 
The sacred pleasures of the soul. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

YOUTHFUL PIETY. 

It is very frequently the case that a young 
person becomes much interested in religion, 
and, for a time, is faithful in prayer, and consci- 
entious in the discharge of every known duty. 
Thus he continues for a few months manifesting 
the gentleness, the amability, and the tenderness 
of conscience of the yoimg Christian. He is so 
affectionate and obedient to the wishes of his 
parents, so kind and yielding to his brothers and 
sisters, that home becomes a scene of new and 
unusual enjoyment. He is so diligent in his 
studies at school, and so careful to exert a good 
influence in preserving order and peace, that his 
teacher is highly gratified with the change. His 
own countenance beams with serenity, and at 
once tells, to all who see him, that he is more 
happy than he ever was before. After persever- 
ing in this new course of life, and enjoying this 
happy frame of mind, for a few months, gradually 
he neglects prayer, ceases to watch over his 
conduct, and, before he is even aware of it him- 
self, becomes sadly insensiUe to all religious 
obligations. 
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Such changes are not unfrequent with persons 
of mature age ; but they are so very common with 
the young, that it is not considered prudent to 
receive young persons to the church of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ, until they have for a 
year or two manifested the spirit of a Christian 
Christian principle must be enduring. If we 
would have our sins forgiven, and be received to 
heaven, we must, as long as we live, try to be- 
come more and more holy. We must feel that 
we have never attained to that perfection of 
character which God requires, but must, day 
after day, and year aftcfr year, endeavor to ac- 
quire more humility, gentleness, and loveliness 
of character, and to have -more intimate com- 
munion with God. 

I wish in this chapter to guide the reader to 
the every-day duties of the Christian. I wish to 
show how you should manifest the spirit of 
Christ, in the midst of all the peculiar tempta- 
tions, and enjoyments, and trials of childhood. 

In my school-boy days, if I rightly remember, 
I thought it would be much easier to lead a 
Christian life when I became a man. I thought 
it must be far more difficult to be a consistent 
disciple of the Savior, in the midst of all the 
temptations of youth, and surrounded by play- 
mates at school, than it would be when I grew 
up to manhood, and had the character and reso* 
13 
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kition of mature years, ikit this, though a cony* 
mon feeling, is a very great mistake. The trials 
and temptations of youth and manhood are 
different in kind, but not very different in degree. 
On many accounts, the temptations of mature 
life are far the most severe* A man has cares 
and troubles which the young can hardly im- 
agine. His time and his thoughts are greatly 
occupied by the pressure of his business. He 
has a family to support, and oflen is worn down 
with toil and care. Then, again, his habits are 
all formed, and are with more difficulty changed., 
It is also very difficult for him to break away 
from the associates with whom he has, been fa- 
miliar for perhaps many years. 

The young, on the contrary, have hardly any 
of tliese obstacles to encounter. Before their 
habits of feeling and action are formed, they can^ 
with comparative ease, enter the narrow way 
which leads to life. If you ever intend to be- 
come a Christian, now is, by far» the best time. 
You can more easily commence a Christian life 
now, than at any other period. 

And what is it to be a Christian ? It is just to 
do right ; to do right to God, and right to your 
fellow-creatures. God made you. God gives 
you all your blessings and enjoyments. God 
withes soon to take you from this worlds to be 
fbiieTer ha^y with him in heaven. It is right 
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that you should lore Go^, and do every thing 
you can to please him. Instead of this, you haire 
been ungrateful for all his favors, and have often 
done that which you knew to be wrong. It is 
now right that you should be very penitent for 
having thus sinned against your best benefac- 
tor. Unless you are thus penitent, you greatly 
increase your sin. Every day, every hour of im- 
penitency adds to your guilt, and deepens the 
displeasure of God. 

God has given to us his written laws — writ- 
ten in the Bible, and confirmed by an enlightened 
conscience. He has thus told us what we must 
do, and what we must not do. These laws are 
probably, in their spirit, the same with those 
which are proclaimed throughout all God's em- 
pire. ' He, in infinite wisdom, 'has seen it to be 
necessary to attach to the violation of this law 
the penalty of endless destruction. You have 
broken this law. We have all done so, and in- 
curred the dreadful penalty. God tells us, in the 
Bit^e, that he has devised a plan by which he 
can save us, and yet uphold the dignity of his 
broken law. He has given his Son Jesus Christ 
to die in our stead, ** to be wounded for our trans- 
gressions, and bruised for our iniquities.** For 
reasons satisfactory to God, — no matter whether 
we can understand them or not, — he sees it to 
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be necessary, for the dignity and stability of his 
moral government, that sin should not pass un- 
punished. He therefore gave his Son, to bear 
the punishment of our sins. And now, if we are 
ever saved, we must not only repent of sin, but we 
must trust in this Savior, who has died for us. 
We must cherish the feelings which are neces- 
sarily connected with the cordial admission that 
Christ has borne our sins in his own body on the 
tree ; the feelings of humility and contrition, in 
view of our own unworthiness ; the feelings of 
gratitude and of ardent love, which ought to 
glow in our bosoms, in view of our redemption 
from eternal punishment, by the voluntary 8uf» 
ferings and death of our Savior Jesus Christ. 

This is the Bible plan of salvation. Some 
think that they can appreciate its beauty, its ex- 
cellency, its necessity ; others think that they 
cannot see why it should be necessary for God 
to adopt a measure so wonderful. But it is no 
matter whether we can appreciate the necessity 
of this arrangement or not. This is the plan 
which God has adopted. This is the scheme of 
salvation taught in the New Testament, and 
there is salvation in none other. And this plan 
is found to be practically so adapted to the 
wants and the weakness H>f the human mind; that 
generation after generation, and among all na- 
tions, the most savage as well as the most en- 
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lightened, it has afTorded solace to the afflicted ' 
and support to the dying. 

You must come to God, penitent for your sins, 
and trusting in this Savior. This is what is called 
the foundation of Christian character; and it is 
in reference to this, that it is written in the 
Bihle, ^* Other foundation can no man lay than is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ." 

But the question arises. How are you to mani- 
fest, in daily life, the spirit of the Christian t It 
certainly is not by assuming solemnity of coun- 
tenance, and discarding the associates and the 
appropriate joys of childhood. I know not why 
you may not enjoy a game of ball as well, if you 
are governed by Christian principle, as you could 
if you were living without any regard to your 
Maker. Nay, it is certain that sincere piety will 
give a new relish to all your best enjoyments. 
There is nothing which can contribute so much 
to any one's happiness as heartfelt religion. It 
enables one to enjoy the storm and the sunshine. 
It adds new charms to the summer morning, and 
new attractions to the winter evening. It mat- 
ters not whether we are old or young, whether 
we are rich or poor, whether we are learned or 
unlearned, — sincere love to God not only enables 
us more highly to enjoy every thing really valua- 
ble, but contributes more than every thing else 
combined to make us happy. Look into til* 
13» 
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Christian family, where there is the pare spirit 
of devotion, and where the feelings are controlled 
by the constant desire to please God, and where 
can you find, in all the ranks of the gay and the 
worldly, so ha{^y a home ? 

Hare you, my reader, ever at any time en- 
deavored to serve God? Have you ever, for a 
season, had the feeling that your sins were for- 
given, and that God was looking upon you with 
parental kindness? Did not the thought make 
you happy? Were you not more happy then 
than ever before? And if you have now lost 
those feelings, are you not now almost constant- 
ly oppressed with uneasiness and dissatisfaction 1 
Can you now enjoy your daily sports with as 
good a relish as you could then ? Do you go to 
bed at night, or awake in the morning, with as 
contented and joyful a heart ? JNo ! It is im- 
possible. And I am confident that your firiends 
will say that even your countenance shows that 
you are less happy than you then were. 

Suppose you commence and end the day io 
the following manner : When you awake in the 
morning, before you leave your chamber, you 
sincerely thank God for his kind care of you 
during the night, and pray that he will protect 
you fi'om danger, and temptation, and sin during 
the day. Kneeling at your bedside, you offer 
smne such prayer as the following : 
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** O God, my Heavenly Father, I thank thee 
that thou hast preserved my life through another 
night, and that I again see the light of the morn- 
ing. I shall be exposed to many temptaticms this 
day ; and I beseech thee to enable me to abstain 
from every sin, and to cherish those feelings, and 
to manifest that spirit, which will be pleasing to 
thee. 

«' May I make my parents happy by constantly 
doing that which will please them. May I, by a 
kind and obliging disposition, contribute to the 
enjoyment of my brothers andi sisters. And 
especially, O God, I pray that thou wilt enable 
me to improve my time at school; that my 
precious privileges may not be wasted ; that I 
may make rapid improvement in my studies, and 
prepare for a useful life. 

" Be with me. Heavenly Father, all the day, 
that I may not think a wicked thought, that I may 
not say an improper word, that I may not do a 
wrong thing. As I look back upon my past life, 
I see that I have spent many days unmindful of 
thee. I have thus incurred the penalty thou hast 
justly threatened against sinners. O God, how 
can I be sufficiently grateful that thy Son has 
died to save me ? I desire to trust in him, and I 
pray that thou wilt, for his sake, forgive me. 

** Hear, I entreat thee, and answer this my 
Morning prayer. I offisr it to thee in the name 
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of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ ; and the 
praise shall ever be given to Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Amen." 

You now go from your chamber* Is not your 
heart comparatively at peace? Does not even 
your countenance show tlie serenity of your 
mind ? As you sit down at the breakfast-table, 
do you not feel happy, and are you not imme- 
diately conscious that your parents, and your 
brothers and sisters, r^ard you with unusual 
affection? T-here is something in this state of 
mind which not only makes the possessor happy, 
but almost resistiessly attracts the love of all 
with whom he associates. The spirit of kind* 
ness which reigns in his heart, the desire he 
manifests to make all around him happy, secures 
to«him, in return, kindness and good- will. Dur- 
ing all the morning, the influence of your morn- 
ing prayer continues, giving quietness to your 
own heart, and promoting the happiness mid the 
peace of the family. Your carefulness to avoid 
irritation, your willingness to yield your own 
wishes to gratify the desires of your brothers and 
sisters, secures to those around you a vast 
amount of happiness. You join them in aU 
their amusements, and with a grateful heart 
enjoy the {Measures which God thus gives you. 

The hour for aekooL arrives. It is with you 
a matter of conscience, of Christian duty, to'te 
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at your seat in proper season. As you walk 
along to school, you offer a silent but earnest 
prayer to God, that he will enable you to pursue 
your studies with diligence and success. You 
implore his aid to enable you to resist all the 
temptations to which you may be exposed, in the 
schooler oom or on the play^ground. 

The influence of this prayer, even though it 
be but little more in your mind than the serious 
thought of your need of watchfulness and care, 
secures your mind from wandering thoughts, and 
prepares you for close application to study. You 
can now enjoy intellectual effort. The perplex- 
ing sun), in arithmetic becomes less puzzling, 
fi-om the ease with which you apply to it all the 
undivided energies of your mind. And you even 
turn over the leaves of your Latin dictionary, or 
your Greek lexicon, with pleasurable emotions. 
The school-room is transformed from a place of 
irksome restraint to a scene of active einjoyment. 
Your teacher becomes, at once, one of your most 
beloved benefactors and friends. 

Recess comes. \ You are with the foremost 
on the play-ground. You have studied with 
close application, and have now a relish for a 
few moments of play. A dispute arises between 
two of the boys. You good-naturedly allay the 
rising strife, and make peace. A ball is acci- 
dentally thrown to a distance, and a little con* 
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tention is arising as to whose dutj it is to. go for 
it. You at once settle the dispute by laughingly 
running yourself and getting the ball. You are 
playing some game in which sides ar^ chosen, 
and there is one boy too many. He cannot be 
chosen by either party without making uneven 
sides. As he stands looking on upon the 
game, and wishing that he could join in the 
sport, j[ou, after playing a little while, call out 
to him to take your place, and let you rest. 
One of your schoolmates is lame, and unable to 
join in the sports of the play-ground. He sits 
alone upon a rock, looking upon the games of 
his more athletic companions, and sighs to think 
of the calamity, by which he is debarred firom 
such enjoyments. The other boys, careless and 
nnreflecting, manifest but little sympathy for 
his lonely oonditicm. You think of him. You 
strive to cultivate in your heart feelings of inter- 
est in his behalf No matter whether he be an 
agreeable or a disagreeable boy, you remember 
your Savior, who was kind even to the unthank- 
fol and the evil. While others iffe playing, you 
go and sit by him, even though it be a serious 
sacrifice to you to lose your share in the game. 

These are the peculiar opportunities God pre- 
sents to you, that you may manifest the spirit of 
the Christian. And it is doubtful whether the 
man^ surrounded with all the cares of busy life. 
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has a better opportunity to serve his Maker by 
making others happy^ and by setting the example 
of Christian conduct. You may thus make the 
school-room and the play-ground promotive of 
the most precious moral discipline. You may 
thus be training yourself for a very happy and 
a very useful life, by cultivating those virtues 
which will cause others to love you, and which 
will give you influence. You may thus, ^y your 
example, be inducing many of your young asso- 
ciates to cherish the feelings and to exhibit the 
spirit the gospel requires. It is a very mistaken 
notion, often entertained by young persons, thai 
they cannot do much good, because there is no 
active businq^s of religion in which they can 
engage. In your daily studies; in your daily 
sports ; in all your daily intercourse with your 
associates, you may be effectually serving your 
Maker, and securing his approbation. The piety 
of a child is as pleasing in his sight as the piety 
of a man, and may be as useful. Some incident 
of apparently a very trifling nature, in the sport* 
of the play-ground, may produce an impression 
upon an associate's mind, which shall be as last- 
ing as life, and which shall in fact not only decide 
his character, but shall be the stimulus to the 
, most heroic deeds. 

Thus you pass the busy hours of the day, at 
l^ome and at school, waetclmig over jrottraetCy 
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endeavoring to regulate every thought, and word, 
and action, by God's holy law. Occasionally 
you are called, for Christ's sake, to endure re- 
proach. For instance, a boy treats you with 
rudeness and insult. He is of a malicious dis- 
position, and tries to pick a quarrel with you. 
Others accuse you of cowardice, for patiently 
bearing his ill-treatment, and by taunts and 
jeers endeavor to provoke you to retaliate. It 
requires great decision of character, great firm- 
ness and moral courage, and even strong Chris- 
tian principle, to overcome such a temptation. 
Men have their temptations. They are different 
in kind from those of boys, but I think not 
greater in degree. It may be as difficult for 
you to resbt such a temptation as this, — it may 
require as much strength of Christian principle, 
as to resist any temptation, to which you may 
afterwards be exposed in life. And if you yield 
to this temptation, it weakens your power of 
resistance. Whenever any new trial comes, you 
more easily fall. 

God allows you to be exposed to such trials, 
as a part of your probation, — as discipline for 
your mental and moral powers. And when you 
are striving to resist all allurements to sin, to ob- 
tain the entire mastery over your passions, you 
are as much serving God uid answering the 
great end of your being, as you can be, in any 
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of the apparently more important business of 
fife. The difficulties it is necessary for you to 
encounter in obeying God are by no means 
small. God does not intend that they shall be 
small. He knows just how severe they are. 
And he exposes you to them, because he sees it 
to be best for the formation of your t^haracter 
for eternity, that you should learn to be morally 
courageous, and th%t you should show your 
resolution to serve him, though encountering 
strong opposition. You must learn in youth 
to dare to do your duty. You must learn not to 
be afraid of the ridicule of the wicked. You 
must learn calmly, quietly, and good humoredly, 
to do that which is right, and to refuse to do 
that which is wrong, whatever others may say. 
And if you do not learn this in youth, you prob- 
ably never will learn it. You will be a fickle, 
inconstant man, unworthy of confidence or re- 
spect. There is hardly any courage of more 
difficult attainment, than that which enables one 
to dare to do right. And there is certainly no 
quality of mind more indispensable to a useful 
and happy life. It is the want of this moral 
courage which leads so many persons to the 
ruin of intemperance, and to death by duelling. 
A young man is invited to take a glass of 
wine. He knows that it is dangerous. But he 
dares not decline. He is invited to take another. 
14 
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He fears that he will be ridiculed if he refuses^ 
He is urged to take a third ; and again he com^ 
plies, because he has not the courage to refuse^ 
Thus he becomes the slave of another. He 
fears to do what he thinks to be right, and from 
the apprehension of ridicule, becomes the ser^ 
vant of another's will to do his bidding. Is it 
not a shame for any one to indulge in such cow-^ 
ardice ? Thus he goes on through life, his char- 
acter formed by others. He has not strength of 
mind to break away from dissipated associates. 
He has no resolution to resist the temptations 
with which they beset him, till at last he lies 
down in the drunkard's grave. I have seen 
many a youth, of the fairest promise, thus ri^ned 
forever, for want of that moral courage which 
dares to do right. I could give you the history of 
not a few, who, when boys, were most amiable in 
disposition, and of active minds, who might now 
have been among the most influential of the 
community, but who, from want of this decision 
of character, yielded to one temptation after 
another, till they went down in disgrace and 
sorrow to the grave. 

See this man, challenged by some unprin- 
cipled wretch to fight a duel. He is a hus- 
band and a father. His wife and his chil- 
dren are at home. They are dependent i^oa 
him for support, for almost every earthly joy. 
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He is bound by the most solemn obligations to 
take care of them, not to leave them, if he can 
possibly help it, deprived of his support. 

He receives from some worthless enemy of 
holiness and of happiness, a challenge to fight a 
duel. He sits in his chamber, with his pen in 
hand, meditating respecting the answer he shall 
return. He thinks, " What would my poor wife, 
what would my dear children, say, if they knew 
what I am contemplating ? If I am killed, my 
wife has no earthly protector ! How can she 
alone support the children? How wretched 
must they be, when the tidings reach them that 
1 am dead — killed in a duel ! Have I any right 
thus to expose them to all this wretchedness ? 
How many days of sorrow, and nights of weep- 
ing, must my family endure if I am thus taken 
from them ! 

** And how can I answer to God, for appearing 
thus unbidden in his presence ? for thus aban- 
doning the most sacred duties of life, and leav- 
ing my helpless family to the inheritance of years 
of sorrow?" 

Then again he thinks, " If I decline, I shall be 
called a coward. Many will ridicule me." He 
is afraid to do right, lest he should encounter 
the scoffs of the dissolute. If he had a little 
more moral courage, he would triumph over 
such fears. But from early boyhood he has 
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been acting according to the opinions of others, 
not his own. And now he is the slave of the 
worthless — so entirely their slave, that his char- 
acter, his life, and the happiness of his family, 
are entirely in their hands. Instead of exercis- 
ing manly fearlessness and decision, and deter- 
mining to do what his conscience tells him to be 
right, though the whole world should join in the, 
chorus of ridicule, with a . mean and cowardly 
spirit, he surrenders himself to the circumstances 
in which he finds himself entangled. He ac- 
cepts the challenge. He is soon found upon 
the field, with the instrument of death in his 
hand. A ball enters his body from his oppo- 
nent's gun, and he falls dead upon the ground. 
There he lies, the victim of moral cowardice. 
He was afraid to do that which he knew to be 
right. He had not sufficient strength of princi- 
ple and boldness of heart to brave the reproach 
of those who are totally unworthy of regard. 
His wife is a widow. Her heart is broken with 
anguish. Years of lamentation are her lot. His 
children are fatherless. The guide of their 
youth is taken from them, and they are lefl to 
encounter the temptations of life, and to struggle 
against its hardships with no father to guide and 
help them. 

Many have thus perished, for want of acquir- 
ing this moral courage, in boyhood. They have 
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yielded, in the school-room and on the play- 
ground, to the importunities of those who would 
entice them to do wrong. Every time they 
yield, weakens their power of future resistance ; 
and thus they grow up with no decision of char- 
acter, ever ready to fall before the least breath 
of temptation. 

You should ever remember this, Wben solicited 
to do that which your conscience disapproves. 
By yielding to the temptation thus presented, 
you not only commit a great sin at the time, but 
you expose yourselves to future consequences of 
the most terrible nature. You prepare the way 
for a rapid descent to ruin. You begin to slide 
down the hill, and it will be very hard to stop. 
Reflect, then, whenever tempted to the least 
wrong-doing, that consequences of the mOst 
momentous importance may be suspended on 
your decision. Every triumph over temptation 
enables you to triumph the next time more easily. 
Your resolution is fortified, your character is 
matured by the trial. One victory of this kind 
in boyhood, may give you a strength and firm- 
ness of purpose, which shall be an invaluable 
blessing to you through your whole life, and 
indeed through your whole immortal existence. 

These are the ways in which you are to ihani- 
fest the character of a Christian. This is the 
disoipline by which God is training you for the 
14 • 
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society of angels, and for brighter worlds 
Every day you will have your trials, many, and 
perhi^s severe ones. If you meet them with a 
right spirit, ttnd, by looking to God for help, . 
triumph over them, they well prove your richest 
blessings. If, on the contrary, you yield, and 
fall before them, day after day, you will be grow- 
ing more w^ak in mind and heart, till you are 
lost, not only to usefulness and happiness in this 
life, but also in that to come. 

When the day b over, and you lie in 
^ darkness and silence upon your bed, reflectii^ 
upon the scenes of the day, endeavoring to recall 
each thought, and word, and deed, you will 
probably, every night, find very much for which 
you must implore the divine forgiveness. In 
your self-examination you ask yourself sudi 
questions as the following : — 

1. " Was I faithful and sincere in my prayers 
this morning ? 

2. ** Have I been all the day afieoticMtate and 
obedient to my father and my mother 1 

3. ** Have I done all that I could, by being 
kind and obliging, to make my brothers and 
sisters happy, and to make every thing in the 
family peaceful and pleasant 1 

4. ** Have I improved my time at school to the 
utmost of my power, in studying with diligence, 
and in trying to promote quietness and good 
order? 
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5. " Hare I resisted all the risings of passion, 
avoiding every feeling of irritation or of anger, 
of envy or vanity 1 

6. " Have I been conscientious in doing every 
thing that I thought to be right, and in avoiding 
every thing that my conscience told me to be 
wrong 1 

7. " Has it been my prevailing desire this day 
to please my Maker "? Has ihis been the motive 
which I have regarded as more important than 
all others ? " 

Even if you were able, at the close of every^ 
day, to answer all these questions in the affirma- 
tive, you would then be entitled to no special 
credit ; for you would only have done what you 
ought to have done. You would merely have 
done that which it would have been utterly in- 
excusable for you to have neglected. But as 
you now look back upon your past life, at the 
close of how many days do you suppose you 
could have returned an affirmative answer to the 
above questions ? Has there ever been a single 
day, during your life, at the close of which you 
could say, I have this day committed no wrong, 
and done all my duty ? If there has not been 
one such day, how great a sinner are you in 
God's sight ! Ought you not deeply to feel your 
sin? Ought you not earnestly to pray for for- 
giveness? And ought you not to feel very 
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grateful to that Sayior who has died to atone 
for your sins, who has borne the penalty of them 
in his own body on the tree ? 

You will thus feel every night, if you are 
faithful in self-examination. Instead of being 
puffed up with spiritual pride, in view of your 
own fancied righteousness ; instead of offering 
the prayer of the Pharisee, ** O God, I thank thee 
that I am not as others are," you will be humble 
and penitent, and your evening prayer will be, 
** O God, be merciful to me a sinner." 

Suppose after this self-examination, and before 
falling to sleep, you offer such a prayer as the 
following : — 

"Heavenly Father, I thank thee that thou 
hast preserved my life another day, and that, 
surrounded with so many comforts, I lie down 
to sleep this night. My sins, this day, have been 
many. In thought, in word, and in deed, I have 
done much that is wrong. Thine eye has been 
upon me all the day. Thou hast seen how I 
have eiyployed each hour, and hast known every 
thought of my heart. For all the support thou 
hast this day afforded me in resisting temptation, 
I would offer to thee my gratitude ; and for the 
sake of the Savior, who hath died for simiers 
such as I am, I entreat thee to forgive ^ my 
oifences. I thank thee, O God, that thou hast 
provided a w^, by which, though a siiiih^, I 
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may be saved from my sins. May I be duly 
penitent, and more carefully try to do all thy 
will. 

" Wilt thou now take care of me this night 
And when I awake in the morning, wilt thou 
prepare me to live a more holy life another day 
Be with me, my Father and my Friend, as long* as 
I shall live, and when thou dost remove me from 
the world, O, take me to dwell with thee forever , 
and thine shall be the glory, Father, Son> and 
Holy Spirit. Amen.-' 

These emotions are soothing to the soul. If 
they are the sincere and deeply-seated feelings 
of your heart, they will afford you tranquillity 
and joy. Let others say that religion causes 
melancholy ; you will find that your religion is 
the source of your purest joys. Every year it 
will diminish your exposure to sorrow, by giving 
you a more perfect tfiumph over all troublesome 
passions, and rendering you less liable to fall 
before temptation. As you pass through the 
scenes of. youth, and enter upon the toils and 
cares of manhood, you will be fortified, by es- 
tablished principles, for all the scenes through 
which you may be called to pass. And when, 
in old age, should your life be spared so long, 
you lie down upon your bed to die, you will look 
forward to eternity, with d calm and peaceful 
spirit, of more value to you than countless 
worlds. 
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This is religion. A transient feeling of peni« 
tence is not piety. A few days or weeks of 
watchfulness and prayer do not constitute the 
Christian life. »* He that endureth to the end 
shall be saved," says God. If you would be the 
friend of God, you must decide to be his forever. 
You must resolve, and persevere in ybur resolu- 
tion, to live in watchfulness, and penitence, and 
prayer, till God shall remove you to another 
world. This is the way to be saved. This is 
the narrow path which leads to life. How true 
is the assertion of the Bible, as expressed by the 
poet! — 

'< Broad is the road that leads to death, 

And thousands walk together there ; 
While Wisdom shows a narrow path, 

With here and there a traveller." 

And can you entertain any doubt whether 
this be the happiest mode of life ? God loves to 
see his children happy ; and probably the reason 
why he has, in his Word, so earnestly enforced 
the necessity of living in this way is, that he 
sees that this, and this only, can promote your 
best enjoyment. Thdse are those ways of wis- 
dom which are declared to be pleasantness, and 
those paths which we are assured are peace. 

Can I appeal to the experience of any reader 1 
Have you not invariably found that when you 
most earnestly endeavored to serve God, by a 
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prayerful and conscientious life, that you were 
the most happy ? And is it not the testimony 
of good men in all ages of the world, that they 
have found the service of God a delight? that in 
his service they have experienced joys which 
they never could find while neglecting him ? 

It is strange that any persons can think that 
One can be a Christian, can be in any way pleas- 
ing God, who does not live as I have above de- 
scribed. But it cannot be denied that there are 
many persons who seem to think that a life of 
prayer and watchfulness over one's heart, is not 
necessary to prepare for heaven. Such persons 
invariably have no relish for spiritual duties. 
They have a distaste for prayer, or any heartfelt 
communion with God. Almost entirely neg- 
lecting their Maker themselves, and merely fall- 
ing in with the general arrangements of society 
around them, as to moral conduct and external 
acts of worship, they strive to quiet conscience, 
by adopting the principle, that prayer, and peni- 
tence, and faith in Christ are not essential to 
salvation. It is very strange that any one with 
the Bible in hand — I ought rather to say tDtthin 
his reach, for such persons are seldom seen 
reading the Bible — can venture to express such 
an opinion, even though there be the strong 
motive of excusing one's self for the neglect of 
duty, and quieting the coinpunctions of con*> 
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science. Indeed it would seem that the common < 
sense of any one must show that God ought to be 
loved and adored by the warmest affections of 
the heart, and that we all ought to be doing every i 
thing in our power to make others happy, and to 
be growing holy ourselves. 

The person who is neglecting this mode of 
life, whether he be a man or a boy, is an im- 
penitent sinner in the sight of God. He is en- 
tirely unprepared to appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ. And if he is deceiving himself 
with the expectation that God will overlook his 
unrepented sins, and receive him from his pray- 
erless life to heaven, he will soon find his dread- 
ful error. There are those, God tells us, who 
will exclaim, ** The harvest is past, the sununer 
is ended, and we are not saved." 

Do not, then, my young reader, allow yourself 
to be deceived and betrayed by such opinions. 
Do not imitate the example of a prayerless and 
irreligious world. Do not follow the thronging 
crowds which press along the broad way which 
leads to ruin. Do not imagine that there is any 
way by which you can be saved, but by repent- 
ance of sin, and faith in our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ* 

I have said that there are many who seem to 
think that they are Christians, while living in 
the almost entire neglect of their Maker. And 
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Still I am inclined to think, that there are very 
few in Christian lands who really do think so. 
There is almost always a feverish excitability 
about such persons, whenever they speak upon 
the subject of religion, which shows that they 
are ill at ease. And though they may make very 
confident assertions, and do all in their power to 
beguile others into the same sentiments, they 
seldom in life manifest the composure of settled 
faith, or in death exemplify the assurance of the 
undoubting Christian. 

Do not allow your immortal hopes to be 
wrecked upon this shallow rock. It is indeed 
so shallow, that it ought not to deceive any in- 
telligent mind. Love your Maker -:— cherish for 
him, by meditation and daily secret prayer, the 
most sincere and ardent affection. Be grateful 
to your Savior. Be not ashamed to own his 
name ; to avow, before friend and foe, that you 
wish to be his disciple. Daily examine your 
own heart and conduct, that you may be penitent 
for sin, and know the peculiar temptations by 
which you are most endangered. Pray to God 
for daily assistance to overcome temptation. 
And endeavor in every way, as long as you live, 
to cultivate every virtue, and to do all the good 
in your power, by making others better and hap- 
pier. Let these be the unchanging principles 
by which you will govern your life. Then you 
15 
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wiil hare a reason for the hc^ that is within 
you. Your anticipation of heaven will be 
founded upon a reasonable support, worthy the 
reliance of a rational mind. And if others are 
disposed to trust themselves in the " broad way," 
thinking it will lead them to heaven, pity them, 
and pray for them, and do all you can to con- 
vince them of their error, but do not, O, do 
not follow them, 

I have seen many of these infatuated men on 
the bed of dangerous sickness, and in the hour 
of death. I have heard their unavailing lam- 
entations of a misspent life, and witnessed the 
anguish with which they contettiplated their wp- 
pearance before God's bar in judgment It is 
true that such persons oflen die in great insensi- 
bility ; the thoughtlessness and unconcern which 
have attended them, through life reign, in undi- 
minished power, in the hour of death. But not 
unfrequently they die in the extremest depths of 
horror and despair. The spirit suffers more 
than the body, in the hour of departure. The 
gloom of the world of woe seems to come up 
and settle around the dying bed. 

If you would die the death of the righteous, 
you must live the life of the righteous. If you 
would be acknowle^d by the Savior before 
our Father who is m heaven, you nwst be reidly 
t0 acknowledge «nd serve him here on ear^ 
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Even though surrounded by temptations, like 
those which beset Daniel in the court of Bel- 
shazzar, or threatened with a terrible death, as 
he was, in the den of lions, you must, like him, 
faithfully and perseveringly worship and serve 
God. Then you mfty have his tranquil spirit, 
and death can have, for you, no terrors. 

But you are not to imagine that, if you are a 
Christian, you will therefore, in this life, be al- 
ways happy. Man is born to sorrow. This is a 
world of trial. No one enters it without ex- 
periencing sorrow. Whether you are a Chris- 
tian or not, you must endure sickness and pain. 
Your friends must all die. You can hardly 
escape many hours of anxiety, and may, from 
mental or physical causes, occasionally sujQfer 
firom depression of spirits. 

But if you are sincerely a Christian, there are 
very many sorrows to which others are exposed, 
from which you are shielded. The sorrows of 
unrestrained passions you, in a great degree, 
escape. God preserves you, by your Christian 
principles, from falling into the woes of dissipa- 
tion, into which those who are not Christians 
are ever in the greatest danger of falling. You 
have a far more calm and tranquil spirit than 
you could have without the supports and conso- 
lations of piety. And, above all, when sorrow 
does come ; when, by a reverse of fortune, prop- 
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erty flies away; or when sickness enters your 
dwelling,, and your friends die; or when you are 
called upon to lie upon a dying bed — you hare 
sources of comfort and of joy which the irre- 
ligious man knows nothing fJSouU 

It is in the world to come that you are to 
reap the full enjoyment of serving God. There, 
in brighter spheres, among the suns and systems 
with which God has strewed infinity, with a per- 
fectly holy heart, with angels for your associ- 
ates, and with God's glory all around, you will 
rejoice in untroubled and eternal rapture. 

But here is your state of trial and discipline. 
You can find no path through life in which you 
will not meet many sorrows. Be prepared, then, 
for these troubles. Know that they are your 
necessary lot. Try to make them the means 
of your spiritual improvement. Then you may 
learn the meaning of the poet — 

** Heaven's favors here are trials, not rewards, 
A call to duty, not release from care." 

Afflictions fall upon all — the penitent and the 
impenitent, the sinner and the saint. But while 
those who are regardless of God are growing 
harder in heart and more wicked under their 
trials, and while they have no consolation to sup- 
port them in adversity, the disciples of the Savior 
are deriving the most precious advantages from 
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G^ their sorrows ; their hearts are growing better 
by the discipline, and they are fast preparing for 
endless joy in heaven. 

With whom, my young reader, will you cast 
your lot ? You find many motives urging you to 
be a Christian. The Spirit of God, with its still, 
small voice, probably often strives with you to 
lead you back to your heavenly Father's service. 
A faithful conscience often tells you your duty. 
The voice of the gospel preacher, the instruct 
<ions of the Sabbath school, the sacred silence 
of God's holy day, the mournful tones of the 
funeral bell, often remind you of the world to 
which 70U are going, and solicit you to prepare 
for its awful scenes. These are the means which 
God is ever using to lead you to him. 

On the other hand, there are many temptations, 
■seducing you to postpone repentance and neg- 
lect God. The natural heart feels a strong re- 
pugnance to the duties of self-examination and 
persevering, secret prayer. Thoughtless asso- 
ciates stand in the way of the surrender of your 
hearts and lives to God. You fear singularity. 
You are apprehensive of ridicule. Indolence 
suggests to you to remain contentedly as you are, 
nvithout engaging in the struggle against sin. 

Thus you, very probably, halt between two 
x)pinions. Like the Israelites of old, you hesi- 
tate in choosing whom you will serve. How 
15* 
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immense are the conseqaences depending upon 
the decision ! — no Jess than etemah holiness 
and happiness, or endless sin and misery. The 
Bible declares that good angels and lost spirits 
watch the progress of the struggle, which is, 
perhaps, now agitating your mind. The devil, 
as a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom 
he may devour ; and there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth. 

Choose the Lord for your portion ; consecrate 
your all to his service, and you will be indeed 
happy. You will have consolation in life's 
troubles, support in the hour of death, and 
eternal happiness in heaven. 



CHAPTER IX. 

RIGHT 1>RINCIPLES. 

Commence life with the fixed determination, 
ever to give your voice and your influence in 
behalf of that which is right. Be ever ready 
to make sacrifices of your own rights and your 
own convenience, to promote the welfare of the 
community. Let the principle be planted in 
the depths of your heart, that you are not to 
live for yourself alone, but for influence in the 
world, for usefulness. Be ever ready to deny 
yourself in all needful ways, that you may make 
others happy, and that when you die, you may 
feel that you have not lived in vain. 

You have probably, often seen, upon the play* 
ground, the differences between selfbhness and 
benevolence. Look, for example, at the frontis- 
piece. There you see a party of boys peaceful, 
obliging, and, of course, happy. How pleasantly 
the hour of play glides along ! Let one selfish, 
quarrelsome boy enter this scene, and how soon 
would he destroy all its enjoyment ! The selfish 
boy is alone, without a friend. He is solitary 
and joyless. His countenance looks dark and 
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troubled. He feels dissatisfied with himself, aad 
with every one else. How different the aspect 
of the generous-hearted, benevolent boy ! Every 
playmate greets him with a welcome. By mak*- 
ing others happy, he lives himself, as it were, 
in an atmosphere of joy. His irauk and open- 
hearted countenance makes friends for him 
wherever he goes. And when he becomes a 
man, in all the relations of life, as a father, as a 
neighbor, warm hearts cluster around him, and 
he finds, by m«st conclusive experience, that 
hf^piness can in no way be so effectually se- 
cured, as by cherishing a spirit of disinterested 
benevolence. 

And indeed it is always thus, that our happi- 
ness is promoted, by living in obedience to the 
principles of the gospel. Self-denial, for the 
aake of doing good, idways, in the end, confers 
the richest ei\joyment upon the one by whom it 
is practised. The missionary, who leaves home 
and friends, and all that is precious in refined 
and Christian society, to pass his life with a tribe 
of savages, under the rule of a barbarian tyrant, 
fimk, even in the loneliness of his lowly hut, 
a rich recompense for all his sacrifices. The 
l^ilanthropist Howard, when going fi*om dun- 
geon to dungeon of the prisons of Europe, to 
alleviate the miseries of the guilty, probably 
fonmd in his self-aacrificing toil, far more enjoy- 
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ment than many a noble, living in ancestral 
halls, with princely revenues. 

When you come out into the busy world, you 
will find many occasions for the exercise, not 
only of great decision of character, but also 
many trials, in doing that which may be very 
painful to you. You will often find that which 
is wrong, to be popular, and but few, and they 
perhaps reviled and persecuted, advocating that 
which is right. The great majority of mankind 
fall in with triumphant iniquity. They are un- 
willing to make the sacrifice of comfort and 
of ease in the advocacy of justice, and meekly 
to breast the storm of the world's opposition. 
Your influence must be felt, in a greater or less 
degree, upon all the great questions of morality 
now agitating the world. Resolve that your 
Yoice shall be ever heard, and your influence 
felt, in behalf of justice and of mercy, whether 
the cause be popular, or unpopular. 

But do not be resolute like the black and mid- 
night howling storm, but like the calm, and gen- 
tle, and influential sunshine. The sullen, dogged 
determination of the tornado, though terribly 
desolating, is far less influential than the serene 
and noiseless sunbeams. Cultivate a mild spirit, 
affable manners, conciliatory speech, and be 
ever ready to yield your own convenience and 
your own plans, when you can do so without 
violating conscience. But when it is your duty 
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to act in opposition to others, be mild, gentle^ 
courteous — but as unwavering as a granite 
rock. Let it be seen that you really do regard 
the opinions of others ; 'that it gives you pain 
to act in opposition to their wishes ; that you 
are willing to do any thing you can rightly do 
to gratify tliem, but that you cannot do violence 
to your conscience. 

You know that th^re b pften conversation, 
among boys, of an indelicate nature ; conversa- 
tion which you would be very unwilling that 
jour father or mother should hear. Without 
great care you will in early life get your mind 
so poisoned and corrupted in this way, that it 
will be a calamity to you as long as you live. 
You will, during all the years of your manhood, 
have cause to mourn that such impure words 
and thoughts ever entered your mind. There is 
hardly any thing I have written in this book 
which I deem so important to your welfare and 
happiness as a caution upon this subject You 
cannot be too careful to avoid all such words 
and thoughts. I do entreat you, with the ut- 
most earnestness, never to utter a word or an 
idea, which you would not be willing to repeat 
to your parents. You can now form no concq>- 
tion of the dreadful consequences of having an 
in^pure mind. It would be a far less calamity 
for you to lose a foot or a hand, or an ^e, than 
to lose delicacy and purity of mind, g When I 
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think of the temptations to which you are ex- 
posed, in this respect ; when I think of the bad 
boys, with corrupt hearts, you must inevitably 
meet, and the conversation you must almost un- 
avoidably hear, I know not how, with sufficient 
earnestness, to warn you of your danger. If 
you are ever present where there is conversation 
of this nature, escape if you possibly can. Re- 
solve that you will not listen to that which con- 
science tells you to be wrong. Your conscience 
•will be very faithful upon this subject. It warns 
loudly and earnestly whenever you approach the 
region of impropriety. If you allow yourself in 
this sin, you will not do it ignorantly, and you 
win suffer for it as long as you live. Many a 
Christian has been unable, even to a dying hour, 
to efface from his mind the corrupt impresskms 
left there by impure boys. 

If you have any associate addicted to impro- 
prieties of this kind, avoid him as you would 
the plague. Resolve that you will, at all haz- 
ards, break away from such influences. Let no 
temptation, be it ever so powerful, induce you 
to allow yourself in any sin of this kind. Ask 
yourself, when exposed to any language of an 
improper kind, Should I be willing to repeat this 
conversation to our assembled family, at the 
supper table? Do not listen to any stories, 
do not ptnnit any conversation in your hearing, 
which hhs iny indelicate allusions. 
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Dr. Johnson was once in company, where a 
person related an anecdote which was of an 
indelicate character. As soon as he had finbhed 
itf Dr. Johnson severely addressing him, said, 
*' Sir, if you are ever about to repeat that anec- 
dote in my presence, I will thank you to inform 
me of it, that I may leave the room. Such 
thoughts cannot pass through the mind without 
leaving the trace of pollution behind them." It 
was a severe and a richly merited rebuke. And 
any one who has self-respect, whether he be a 
man or a boy, will thus spurn the language and 
the ideas of impurity. 

Young reader ! Why will you not, before you 
lay this book aside, resolve that you will en- 
deavor to live according to the principles it has 
urged upon you 1 You can have no doubt, that 
thus to live will promote your happiness in this 
world, and your lasting welfare in the world to 
come. Then be wise. Forsake the broad road 
to ruin, thronged by thousands, and enter the 
strait and narrow path of life. 

" Thee on thy mother's knee, a new-bom child, 
In tears we «aw, when all around thee smiled. 
So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 
^ Smiles may be thine, when all around thee weep." 
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